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EDUCATION IN THE NAVY." 


“ Non omnia possumus omnes.” 
“You can’t do every thing, and go to mill too!” 


“Placed by their profession in connexion with 
the world, visiting in their career of service every 
climate and every leading people, the officers of 
the American Navy, if they gain but opportunity 
for scientific instruction, may make themselves 
distinguished for culture as they have been for 
gallant conduct.” ‘This idea, expressed by the 
Hon. George Bancroft, as Secretary of the Navy, 
in a letter addressed by him, August 7th, 1845, 
to Commander Buchanan of the Navy, has been 
long entertained by all who have seriously con- 
sidered the wants and interests of the Navy of 
the United States.+ It has been generally con- 
ceded that the opportunities of systematic edu- 
cation afforded to navy officers have been too 
limited for the demands of their vocation. The 
first plans to extend such opportunities consisted in 


*1. Planand Regulations of the Naval School at Annapo- 
lis. 12mo, pp. 20. Washington. 1846. 


2. Rulesand Regulations for the government of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, prepared by a board of Navy 
Officers, and approved by Wm. BaLiarp Preston, 
Secretary of the Navy. 8vo,pp.3l. Washington. C. 
Alexander, printer. 1850. 


t“*The propriety of establishing Naval Schools has 
frequently been submitted to the consideration of Con- 
gress. I again respectfully bring it to your notice, as a 
subject of increasing interest to the Navy. The use of 
steam vessels in war will render necessary a different or- 
der of scientific knowledge from that which has been here- 
tofore required. If our navy should be increased by the 
addition of any considerable number of steam vessels, 
engineers will form an important class of naval officers. 
It will be necessary to assign to them an appropriate 
rank, and to subject them to all the laws of the service. 
Great care should be used in the selection of them, be- 
cause a great deal will depend on their skill and compe- 
tency; hence it is necessary that they should pass through 
& prescribed course of instruction, and that the Govern- 
ment should have the proof of their competency, which 
an examination conducted under their own rules would 
afford. This important object can be best attained by the 
establishment of naval schools, provided with all neces- 
sary means of uniting practice with theory. The advan- 
tages which the Army has derived from the Academy at 
West Point, afford a sufficient proof that a similar institu- 
tion for the navy would produce like results.”—Report of 
the Secretary of the Navy, (A: P. Upshur,) Dec. 1841. 
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the employment of teachers on board of ships-of- 
war, and to assemble the midshipmen six months 
prior to their examination for promotion at the 
Naval Asylum near Philadelphia, where they 
were taught some branches of mathematics and 
the elements of the French and Spanish langua- 
ges. ‘The course of instruction was based upon 
the novitiate or apprenticeship of midshipmen 
being limited to five years, prior to examination ; 
and that the greater portion of this period should 
be spent at sea in the study of seamanship prac- 
tically. At the suggestion of Mr. Bancroft, Fort 
Severn at Annapolis, Md., in 1845, was transfer- 
red to the Navy Department, to be used as a 
Naval School, for which a system of discipline 
and instruction was devised by Commanders 
Buchanan, McKean and Dupont. Under this 
plan the school has been in operation since Au- 
gust, 1846. 


The course of studies included, “ English 
Grammar and Composition; Arithmetic, Geog- 
raphy and History; Navigation, Gunnery, and 
the use of Steam; the Spanish and French Lan- 
guages; and such other branches, desirable to 
the accomplishment of a naval officer, as cireum- 
stances may render practicable,” among which 
were embraced the elements of physics and 
chemistry. 


Alluding to the naval school, in his first annual 
report, Mr. Preston says: ‘“‘ Experience had dis- 
closed many defects in its organization, and sug- 
gested many improvements which might be 
readily effected without materially increasing the 
expenditure for the institution. In the month of 
October, (1849) a board of officers was directed 
to revise and amend the regulations, with a view 
to re-organize the school—conforming it, as 
nearly as the two branches of the service would 
permit, tothe West Point Academy. The board 
discharged the duty in a manner highly accepta- 
ble and satisfactory to the Department; and the 
hope is entertained, that, under the system thus 
provided, the future discipline, instruction, and 
management of the School will be promoted and 
advanced, and its beneficial influence on the effi- 
ciency and usefulness of the service greatly in- 
creased. In the education, discipline, and pro- 
fessional experience of a corps of officers, can 
we alone evince a just and proper appreciation 
of the maxim that we should ‘in time of peace 
prepare for war.’ ” 


The revised plan of the “ Naval Academy” 
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Was put into operation July 1, 1850, by order of 
the Hon. Wm. Ballard Preston, Secretary of the | 
Navy. 

According to this plan the novitiate or appren- 
ticeship extends through seven years, during | 
which period the candidate for promotion will | 
have served at sea, including the time spent on | 
board of a “practice ship” attached to the Acad- | 
emy, at least three years and ahalf. ‘The aca- | 
demic course is extended through four years, two | 
years before, and two years after performing a 
cruise at sea. It is divided into six departments | 
of instruction, as follows: 

First, Naval Tactics and Practical Seaman- 
ship. 

Second, Mathematics; including the pure 
Mathematics, Navigation, Astronomy, Land and 
Nautical Surveying; Drawing and Drafting. 

Third, Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
including Mechanics, the use of Steam, con- 
struction and management of the Steam Engine 
and particularly of Marine Engines. The phe- 
nomena of Chemistry, Heat, Electricity and 
Light. Mineralogy and Geology, treating more 
particularly of coal and iron. 





Fourth, Gunnery and Infantry Tactics, inclu- 
ding the theory and practice of Gunnery, and 
Artillery Tactics; the art of defence, and the 
use of the sword, 

Fifth, Ethics, embracing English Grammar, 
Rhetoric, physical and descriptive Geography, 
History, Moral Philosophy, Constitutional, Na- 
tional and International Law, and Military and 
Naval Law. 

Sirth, Modern Languages, speaking, reading 
and writing the French and Spanish languages 
correctly. 

This course embraces a general or common 
education, and professional instruction. The lat- 
ter is of a character essential only to persons em- 
ployed as officers of the line, in a naval service, 
and as it cannot be profitable to any other class, 
it is properly to be furnished at the expense of 
the government for whose benefit it is acquired. 

To estimate justly the value of the course of 
study proposed, it is necessary to understand the 
nature of the duties which are peculiar to officers 
of the line in the navy. 

These duties are of atwo fold character; nautical 
and military. The naval officer of the line should 
be a skilful and expert seaman, capable of mana- 
ging a ship under all circumstances of weather, 
fair and foul, and of battle; full of expedients 
and quick in emergency to repair damages in 
rigging, sails, spars or hull. And besides being 
a seaman, he should be a competent navigator, 
able to guide his ship anywhere over the track- 
less ocean. The same qualifications should be 


|marine. ‘To this extent the duties of officers of 


the navy and officers of the merchantservice are 
alike ; and if no other information were required, 


‘the government might safely rely upon the mer- 


chant service for a supply of naval officers in 
time of war. But besides possessing the quali- 
fications of an accomplished sailor, the naval of- 
ficer requires the professional knowledge of a 
soldier, at least enough to enable him to train 
men in the use of great guns and small arms, 
‘to assault the enemy successfully and to defend 
his ship gloriously. And in addition to nautical 
and military knowledge, he should possess high 
woral tone and the strictest integrity; or in the 
language of Macaulay, a naval officer ought to 


‘be **a man versed in the theory and practice of 


his calling, and steeled against all the dangers of 
battle and tempest, yet of cultivated mind and 
polished manners.” 

Is the plan of education devised calculated to 
produce such men as are necessary to enlarge 
and protect the naval glory of the United States? 
Or does the course of instruction embrace more 
than enough for the objects required, or more 
than a mind of average capacity can acquire or 
efficiently employ in the navy? That the navy 
has acquired favor with the people, and renown 
for the nation’s flag, without the existence of a 
naval academy, and with very limited means for 
acquiring knowledge, is surely not a conclusive 
argument against a system of improved educa- 
tion. Nor are we bound to follow the examples 
of those nations which have been content to trust 
their naval armaments to the hands of such men 
as chance might instruct and render skilful as 
naval commanders. Why shall we not show the 
world an example, and lead in this, as well as in 
other departments of government? But let me 
be understood. I would not afford an * oppor- 
tunity for scientific instruction” in order that 
navy officers “may make themselves distinguish- 
ed for culture,” because this kind of distinction 
is not necessary to enhance our naval glory, and 
because the nation may safely trust to citizens of 
otker vocations, for its fame in this particular. 
It is not reasonable to expect men in the middle 
of the nineteenth century to be adepts in more 
than one profession; especially in times when it 
is not considered decorous for any man to pursue 
two different vocations at the same time. 

Although the fifth department of instruction 
embraces “ constitutional, national and interna- 
tional law, and military and naval law,” it is not 
designed to create a host of ** sea-lawyers,” but 
to impart such a degree of knowledge of the sev- 
eral branches of law and of the principles of evi- 
dence as will protect officers in command of 
ships abroad from errors into which they might 





found in the officers of our numerous merchant 


readily fall if entirely ignorant on these points. 
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No one presumes that navy officers are to be so 
thoroughly instructed in these branches as to su- 
persede the necessity of a corps of diplomatists, 
distributed in foreign countries to represent the 
interests of the nation and its citizens. Enough 
is demanded in a skilful naval officer, without in- 
cluding diplomacy among his official functions. 
It is admitted that knowledge of every descrip- 
tion may be useful to a man at some period of 
his career; but this is not a conclusive reason 
why every man should master every kind of 
knowledge; if it were, the naval academy should 
be a University and embrace medicine, theology 
and fiscal studies in its course, and the duties now 
discharged by staff corps should be added to those 
which pertain to officers of the line. Then, 
every graduate would be prepared to serve as a 
lieutenant, surgeon, purser or chaplain, accord- 
ing to the proclivities of his taste, or in accord- 
ance with the imperative detail of the Secretary 
of the Navy, without discrimination of grades, or 
rank. 

Experience has taught that perfection in the 
practical application of knowledge has resulted 
from the division of pursuits among men. This 
has led to the division of professions into depart- 
ments, which are respectively pursued by different 
men of the same profession with marked advan- 
tage. It is this fact, or example, which has 
caused even the military profession to be divided 
into several departments, and gave origin to those 
which are known as the staff corps. In a well 
constituted army, we have cavalry, artillery, and 
infantry, which, while they possess many traits 
in common, have peculiar features; and in ad- 
dition to these, we have distinct corps of ord- 
nance officers, engineers, topographical engineers, 
commissaries, quarter-masters, pay-masters, sur- 
geons, &c., all partaking of the military char- 
acter, for no mancan bea civilian and at the 
same time be embraced in a military organiza- 
tion; because in it all authority or command is 
based upon a right to enforce obedience through 
the operation of military law. 

A division of the various duties of the navy 
has not yet been made, and perhaps not even 
contemplated, although it is admitted by some 
intelligent officers at least, that all are not equally 
competent without discrimination, to perform all 
of the duties which all are, by custom, considered 
equally eligible to discharge. It is sufficient to 
suggest that duties connected with ordnance re- 
quire long and careful study to discharge them 
well; and that those employed at the national 
observatory, and on the coast survey, require a 
considerable period to be spent in training before 
they become accomplished in these several de- 
partments. 

By the term education I understand a syste- 


matic training of the mind, to enable it to compare 
the differences and resemblances between facts, 
and thus to derive conclusions from them. The 
object of education then, is to drill the mind to 
observation and deduction, rather than to store 
the memory with facts ascertained by others. 
He is best educated, whose mind is most capable 
in the application of the principles of knowledge 
or science in any combination of circumstances 
to the every day affairs of life. Under this view 
of education, the study of mathematics, of phy- 
sical science, of natural history, and of the dead 
languages, constitute the best means of drilling 
the mind to observation and ratiocination; and 
beyond this point the various branches of science 
taught in schools are really of little practical 
utility to the pupils after they enter upon the ac- 
tual business of existence. How few graduates 
of colleges, ten years after leaving Alma Mater, 
are able to construe a Greek author, work an al- 
gebraic equation, or solve a problem in spherics 
or integral calculus, unless these branches of 
knowledge are of daily application in their spe- 
cial vocations; but it will not be denied that 
their minds have been almost made what they 
are by these studies. It is by such means we 
are taught to think; and to acquire that mental 
discipline, which is so valuable in every situation 
in life. 

Education, however, should not be limited to 
the mind alone. The morals and affections 
should be carefully cultivated, excessive self-ap- 
preciation should be duly regulated, and all dis- 
position to selfishness should be subdued. Asa 
general rule, persons who have extensive inter- 
course with others in society learn, by measuring 
their powers with others, toestimate more justly 
their own mental and physical capabilities, to 
appreciate more correctly merit in others, than 
when educated in seclusion, at their own homes, 
or among a small number of pupils. 

Under every aspect. the system of education 
provided at the Naval Academy, seems to be 
well calculated for its objects, and deserves the 
fostering care of the government and of the peo- 
ple. Its cost is, or should be a minor conside- 
ration; for it should be borne in mind that with- 
out the proper kind of intelligence to direct it, no 
number of ships or men however great, can con- 
stitute an efficient navy, the strength of which 
must depend upon the professional skill and 
health of its officers and men. Mere animal 
courage, bravery, though always lauded, is the 
common attribute of men; pusillanimity is the 
exception, not the rule. ‘The value of intelli- 
gence then cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents. 

The lamented Secretary Upshur in one of his 





annual reports held the following language, which 
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is applicable in its spirit to the present point. 
‘‘ Believing it to be an object of the first import- 
ance to place our navy on the most efficient es- 
tablishment, I have not expected to effect that 
object at any small cost. ‘The saving which ex- 
poses the country, in a defenceless condition, to 
hostile attacks, will not be recommended by me. 
The spirit which pauses to calculate the cost of 
measures rendered necessary fur the support of 
the honor and glory of our country, will never, 
it is hoped, display itself in this Department. I 
have felt it to be my duty to place the alterna- 
tive fairly before the country. An efficient navy 
cannot be built and supported without very great 
expense; but this expense is more than repaid, 
even in time of peace, by the services which such 
auavy can render. In war, it will be worth to 
us, all the value which is placed on the safety of 
our exposed sea-coast, on the security of millions 
of our people, and on the well-earned glory of 
our naval flag. It is enough that a necessity for 
this expenditure can be shown; the amount of it 
will be a secondary consideration with a people 
whe truly love their country and properly value its 
institutions.’’* 

In his report, which is worthy of careful study, 
Mr. Upshur urged an increase of the navy. And 
in connexion with our subject, he said: “If it be 
our purpose to increase our naval force, we can- 
not too soon begin to train a suitable band of of- 
ficers to take charge of it. It is to be borne in 
mind, that although we can build a good ship in 
a few weeks, it requires twenty years of arduous 
service, of active instruction, and of strict dis- 
cipline to qualify an officer tocommand her. If, 
therefore, we would be prepared for the exigen- 
cies of the next twenty years, we must begin 
our preparations to-day. It is mere prodigality 
to build sbips, if we have no officers to command 
them. ‘There is no school for the sea-officer but 
the ship itself. The theory which he may ac- 
quire on shore, although a necessary part of his 
education, only prepares him to begin to learn 
what he is required to know as a naval com- 
mander. A small fleet properly employed, will 
afford such a school to pupils enough to supply 
a large one. We should not, therefore, wait to 
build new ships, before we begin to train their 
officers. We have at present not enough for our 
navy if all our ships were in commission. 'Those 
ships, if actively employed, together with such 
as shall be built from time to time, even under 
the most restricted scheme for the increase of 
our naval force, will afford all necessary means 
of employing and training twice the present 
number of our officers of every grade.}” 

Is there a necessity for an improved system of 


* Report of the Secretary of the Navy, Dec’r, 4, 1841, 


instruction for the navy? Ina word, are all the 
officers of all grades as well informed pro- 
fessionally as circumstances demand? Without 
endorsing the statement or the verisimilitude of 
the picture in any degree, we refer to the fol- 
lowing extract from a recently published book, 
which is, as a whole, a romantic caricature, but 
nevertheless has strong pretensions to conside- 
ration. 


‘In time of peril, like the needle to the load- 
stone, obedience, irrespective of rank, generally 
flies to him who is best fittedtocommand. The 
truth of this seemed to be evinced in the case of 
Mad Jack. during the gale, and especially at that 
perilous moment when he countermanded the 
captain’s order at the helm. But every seaman 
knew, at the time, that the captain’s order was 
an unwise one in the extreme; perhaps worse 
than unwise. 

‘These two orders, given by the Captain and 
his Lieutenant, exactly contrasted their charac- 
ters. By putting the helm hard up, the Captain 
was for scudding ; that is, for flying away from 
the gale. Whereas, Mad Jack was for running 
the ship into its teeth. It is needless to say that, 
in almost all instances of similar hard squalls and 
gales, the latter step, though attended with more 
appalling appearances, is, in reality, the safer of 
the two, and the most generally adopted. 

**Scudding makes you a slave to the blast, 
which drives you headlong before it; but running 
up into the wind’s eye enables you, in a degree, to 
hold it at bay. Secudding exposes to the gale 
your stern, the weakest part of your hull; the 
coutrary course presents it to your bows, your 
strongest part. As with ships, so with men; he 
who turns his back to his foe gives him an advan- 
tage. Whereas ourribbed chests, like the ribbed 
bows of a frigate, are as bulkheads to dam off 
an onset. 

“That night, off the pitch of the Cape, Cap- 
tain Claret was hurried forth from his disguises, 
and, at a manhood-testing conjuncture, appeared 
in his true colors. A thing which every man in 
the ship had long suspected that night was proved 
true. Hitherto, in going about the ship, and 
casting his glances among the men, the peculiarly 
lustreless repose of the Captain’s eye—his slow, 
even, unnecessarily methodical step, and the 
férced firmness of his whole demeanor—though, 
to a casual observer, seemingly expressive of the 
consciousness of command and a desire to strike 
subjection among the crew—all this, to some 
minds, had only been deemed indications of the 
fact that Captain Claret, while carefully shun- 
ning positive excesses, continually kept himself 
in an uncertain equilibrio between soberness and 
its reverse; which equilibrio might be destroyed 
by the first sharp vicissitude of events. 

“And though this is only a surmise, neverthe- 
less, as having some knowledge of brandy and 
mankind, White Jacket will venture to state that, 
had Captain Claret been an out-and-out tempe- 
rance man, he would never have given that most 
imprudent order to hard-upthe helm. He would 





t Report of the Secretary of the Navy, December, 1841. 


either have held his peace, and stayed in his 
cabin, like his gracious majesty the Commodore, 
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or else have auticipated Mad Jack’s order, and| may display even temerity. Yet it would be 
thundered forth, ‘Hard down the helm!’ false to deny that, in some instances, the lowest 
“ To show how little sway at times have the! privates have acquitted themselves with even 
severest restrictive laws, and how spontaneous, More gallantry than their commodores. True he- 
is the instinet of discretion in some minds, it must | Foism 1s not in the hand, but the heart and head. 
be added, that though Mad Jack, under a hot) ‘But are there incompetent officers in the gal- 
impulse, had countermanded an order of his su-|lant American Navy? For an American, the 
perior officer before his very face, yet that severe | question is of no grateful cast. White-Jacket 
Article of War, to which he thus rendered him- | must again evade it, by referring to an historical 
self obnoxious, was never enforced against him. | fact in the history of a kindred marine, which, 
Nor so far as any of the crew ever knew, did from its long standing and magnitude, furnishes 
the Captain even venture to reprimand him for| many more examples of all kinds than our own. 
his temerity. And this is the only reason why it is ever refer- 
‘It has been said that Mad Jack himself was|red to in this narrative. I thank God I am free 
a lover of strong drink. So he was. But here | from all national invidiousness. 
we only see the virtue of being placed inasta-| ‘It is indirectly on record in the books of the 
tion constantly demanding a cool head and steady | English Admiralty, that in the year 1808—after 
nerves, and the misfortune of filling a post that the death of Lord Nelson—when Lord Colling- 
does not at all times demand these qualities. So| wood commanded on the Mediterranean station, 
exact and methodical in most things was the dis-| and his broken health induced him to solicit a 
cipline of the frigate, that to a certain extent,| furlough, that out of a list of upwards of one 
Captain Claret was exempted from personal in-| hundred Admirals, not a single officer was found 





terposition in many of its current events, and 
thereby, perhaps, he was lulled into security, un- 
der the enticing lee of his decanter. 

“ But as for Mad Jack, he must stand his regu- | 
lar watches, and pace the quarter-deck at night, | 
aud keep a sharp eye to windward. Hence, at. 
sea, Mad Jack made a point of keeping sober, | 
though in very fine weather he was sometimes | 
betrayed into a glass toomany. But with Cape. 
Horn before him, he took the temperance pledge 
out-right, till that perilous promontory should be, 
far astern. 

“ The leading incident of the gale irresistibly | 
invites the question, Are there incompetent offi- 
cers in the American Navy? that is, incompe- 
tent to the due performance of whatever duties, 
may devolve upon them. But in that gallant 
marine, which, during the Late War, gained so 
much of whatis called glory, can there possibly be 
to-day incompetent officers ? 

“ As in the camp ashore, so on the quarter- 
deck at sea—the trumpets of one victory drown 
the muffled drums of a thousand defeats. And, 
in degree, this holds true of those events of war 
which are neuter in their character, neither 
making renown, or disgrace. Besides, as along 
array of ciphers, led by one solitary numeral, 
swell, by mere force of aggregation, into an im- 
mense arithmetical sum, even so, in some bril- 
liant actions, do a crowd of officers, each ineffi- 
cient in himself, aggregate renown when banded 
together, and led by a numeral Nelson, or a Wel- 
lington. And the renown of such heroes, by out- 
living themselves, descends as a heritage to their 
subordinate survivors. One large brain and one | 
large heart have virtue sufficient to magnetize a 
whole fleet oranarmy. And, if all the men who, 
since the beginning of the world, have mainly 
contributed to the warlike successes or reverses 
of nations, were now mustered together, we 
should be amazed to behold but a handful of he- 
roes. For there is no heroism in running in and 
out a gun at a port hole, enveloped in smoke or 
Vapor, or in firing off muskets in platoons at the 
wordof command. This kind of merely manual 
valor is often born of trepidation of heart. There 





may be men individually craven, who, united, 


who was deemed qualified to relieve the appli- 
cant with credit to the country. This fact Col- 
lingwood sealed with his life; for, hopeless of 
being recalled, he shortly after died, worn out, at 
his post. Now, if this was the case in so re- 
nowned amarine as England’s, what must be in- 
ferred with respect to our own? But herein no 
special disgrace is involved. For the truth is, 
that to be an accomplished and skilful generalis- 
simo needs natural capabilities of an uncommon 
order. Still more, it may safely be asserted, 
that, worthily to command even a frigate, re- 
quires a degree of natural heroism, talent, judg- 
ment and integrity, that is denied to mediocrity. 
Yet these qualifications are not only required, 
bnt demanded; and no one has a right to be a 
naval captain unless he possesses them. 


“ Regarding Lieutenants, there are not a few 
Selvagees and Paper Jacks in the American 
Navy. Many Commodores know that they have 
seldom taken a line-of-battle ship to sea, without 
feeling more or less nervousness when some of 
the lieutenants have the deck at night. 

* According to the Navy Register (1849), there 
are now 68 Captains in the American Navy, col- 
lectively drawing about $300,000 annually from 
the public treasury ; also 97 Commanders, draw- 
ing about $200,000; and 377 Lieutenants, draw- 
ing about a half a million; and 451 Midshipmen, 
(including Passed Midshipmen), also drawing 
nearly a half amillion. Considering the known 
facts, that some of these officers are seldom or 
never sent to sea, owing to the Navy Department 
being well aware of their inefficiency; that others 
are detailed for pen-and-ink work at observato- 
ries, and solvers of logarithms in the Coast Sur- 
vey; while the really meritorious officers, who 
are accomplished practical seamen, are known 
to be sent from ship to ship, with but a small in- 
terval of a furlough; considering all this, it is not 
too much to say, that no small portion of the mil- 
lion and a half of money above mentioned is an- 
nually paid to national pensioners in disguise who 
live in the navy without serving it. 

‘** Nothing like this can be insinuated against 
the ‘forward officers’-—Boatswains, Gunners, 
&c.; nor against the petty oficers—Captains of 
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the tops, &c.; nor against the able seamen in the 
navy. For if any of these are found wanting, they | 
are forthwith disrated or discharged. 

“True, all experience teaches that, whenever | 
there is a great national establishment employ- 
ing large numbers of officials, the public must be | 
reconciled to support many incompetent men; | 
for such is the favoritism or nepotism always | 
prevailing in the purlicus of these establishments, | 
that some incompetent persons are always ad-' 
mitted, to the exclusion of many of the worthy. 

“* Nevertheless, in a country like ours, boasting 
of the political equality of all social conditions, | 
it is a great reproach that such a thing asa com-| 
mon seaman rising to the rank of a commission- | 
ed officer in our navy, is now-a-days almost. 
unheard of. Yet, in former times, oflicers have | 
so risen in the service, and sometimes have re-| 
flected solid honor upon the country. Instan-| 
ces in point might be mentioned. 

“Js it not well to have our institutions of a| 
piece? Any American Jandsman may hope to 
become President of the Union—Commodore of | 
our Squadron of States. And every American | 
sailor should be placed in such a position, that. 
he might freely aspire to command a squadron. 
of frigates.’’* 


| 


This writer believes there are some incompe-_ 
tent officers in the Navy, and no one will quarrel | 
with him on account of this belief, seeing that 
he is also aware, that “really meritorious of- 
ficers” constitute the majority of those afloat. | 
As to the proper number of officers he differs in| 
opinion with Mr. Upshur, and seems to cast bit- | 
ter censure on the navy, because all the officers | 
are not continually employed, overlooking the | 
fact that the officers themselves, especially 
the Captains and Commanders, are not censura- | 
ble for their numbers respectively. The sin 
rests entirely with statesmen and politicians, and | 
they are responsible for it. Upon their judg-| 
ment they were originally appointed as midship- 
men and upon their fiat depended their promo- 
tion to higher grades. The excessive number of | 
officers in any of the grades, and the almost hope- 
lessly slow rate of promotion, which exert a de- 
pressing influence on the energy of the service, 
sprang from the delights which politicians expe- 
rience in the exercise of patronage. It is un- 
generous and unjust to censure the navy gene- 


rally for the existence of an evil over which it | livelihood. 





educated, was not calculated to collect corps of 
eflicient officers; and considering this point, the 
wonder is that so very large a proportion of good 
efficient officers should be obtained, not that 
some exceptionable men have reached the grades 
of lieutenant, commander and captain. 

If high moral tone, integrity, general intellis 
gence united to professional skill aud experience 
be requisite to enable a commissioned officer in 
line of the navy to perform his duties, it is not 
likely the forecastles of our men-of-war will fur- 
nish many persons fitted either to bear or adorn 
acommission. ‘There may be rare exceptions; 
but the general rule is, that men do best those 
things which they have been taught todo. Itis 
very fine for romance writers aud demagogues to 
declaim in favor of common sailors, unlettered 
and unlearned, being fit, from force of native 
talent, to command squadrons; and to argue, they 
should be eligible because any American born 
may aspire to the Presidency; but they forget to 
add, it is not for any American born to reach the 
goal, until he satisfies a majority of his fellow 
citizens, that he is pre-eminently fit for the post. 
Whenever any sailor, in like manner, satisfies a 
majority of the people, he is pre-eminently quali- 
fied, for a commission in the navy, there is now 
no bar to his gratification; the simple fact of an 
American being a sailor, whose services com- 
mand from ten to fifteen dollars a month, does 
not, cannot prevent him from becoming a Com- 
modore, or even President; itis the want of qual- 
ifications which interfere with such aspirations ; 
it is absurd to expect to be paid for services, 
which we are incapable of rendering. 

It is admitted there are evils in the service. 
But “it contains all the elements of efficiency. 
It has able and skilful officers, who compete with 
alacrity for every post of danger or adventure ; 
its men excel in seamanship, courage, and fidelity 
to their country.”* The evils of the service are 
inherent in its organization. 


‘No naval service can maintain an efficient 
and elevated character under a long continuance 
of a system which levels merit and demerit, and 
tends to change the profession of the navy from 
a career of rewarded honor to a career for a 
It is not strange, under this system, 


can exercise no control, or to reproach officers | that the navy even contains a very few officers 


for a state of things which they have not the 
power to remedy; want of employment is their 
misfortune, not their fault. The irregular, hap- 
hazard manner of appointing midshipmen and 
others in the navy in numbers limited at the dis- 
cretion of the President; taking them without 
discrimination, or even inquiring whether they 
were lame, or blind, old or young, ignorant or 


*White-Jacket or The World in a Man-of-War. By 





Herman Melville. New York. 1850. pp. 134-9. 


who have scarcely been at sea, and some who 
have not seen sea-service enough to accomplish 
them in the proper qualifications of their pro- 
fession. 

‘Those that are capable—and our service 
abounds in them—those, and those only should 
he promoted. ‘The office of captain in the navy 
is a high executive trust. Like the judges of the 
Supreme Court, he considers himself appointed 
for life. The oldest captain, when in service, 


* Report of the Secretary of the Navy. December, 1849. 
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receives a salary equal to that of a justice of the! which will render them efficient for command 
Supreme Court of the United States; the pay | when an emergency may arise, and to make them 
of the youngest captain, even when doing no | really and truly the nucleus capable of any and 
duty, and only waiting orders, is much above the |every expansion which the future exigencies of 
average Salaries of the district judges of the Uni-| the country may require. 

ted States. He bears the flag of his country to| “As the only practicable means of accomplish- 
foreign climes; he has authority over officers and | ing these results, I recommend to Congress a re- 
men; he directs the power of armed squadrons; | duction of the numbers in the various grades of 
he is the protector of the persons and interests | officers to that point which will secure a sufficient 
of our citizens abroad. he body of captains| number in each for such a naval force as Con- 
should be a body of chosen men. ‘There should | gress may determine is necessary and proper, 
not be among the number one of doubtful merit.” | and that provision be made for a retired list for 
such officers as are disqualified for active service, 
on such terms, and with such pay, as may be 

; al <« ; 994 
“The service should be relieved from the bur- thought liberal and jess.”* 

den of carrying along so very much greater a : ‘ , 
pase ta pat che pul na fhe ce mio Se lo! Thus it appears, that those who are in posi- 
not just to the people of the United States to | tion to judge best believe, the number of officers 
retain On pay, as waiting orders, men who, since of the navy in the several grades should be re- 
their promotions, have not received orders, and,|duced and apportioned to each other. The 
from the excess of officers, and for other reasons, prominent reason for this belief is that, as an 


ve sive them. N v ; 
can never receive them. None should have the aggregate, the officers do not render an equiva- 
pay as waiting orders, but those who are one} 


day to receive orders, and are able and willing | €"t for the amount of pay they receive. This 
to obey them. Some very few have lived at) May, or may not be a sufficient reason, for it is 
ease on shore for so many inactive years, having | difficult to set a precise money-value on the navy 


no connexion with the navy but to take rank and_ to the Union—ora proportionate rate of price on 


pay, that a want of knowledge of their profes-| pach of the grades. The results flowing to the 


ion has become adde original inaptit per eee : 
ya Potash — a6 to ang petade for, nation from the victories obtained by Hull, De- 
eatur, Bainbridge, Jacob Jones, Biddle, War- 

gs . . ,  ,  |¥fington and others, should be considered a more 
‘Whenever the principle of discrimination 


has been applied, the navy has been benefitted. on eg ph act ty Same by all 
Some years ago, the rule was established for the |? °°"® ran dractt Hoathored, ancctage © payor 4k. jg 
corps of surgeons; and the result has given the |S it may be, or astounding to those who are 
navy a body of well-educated and well-trained | unaccustomed to compute large sums. What 
surgeons, of which any nation might be proud.”* | American would reverse those victories and give 


“'The numbers of officers in the higher grades their glory back, with all the consequences clearly 
are greater than are required either for the ves-|t’aceable to them, in order to have piled up in 
sels now in commission, for the number of men|the Treasury every dollar the nation has ex- 
authorized by Congress to be employed, or for| pended since the revolution ? 


any increase of force afloat which may reasona-| [Let those who think grudgingly of the item of 
bly be expected. ‘The numbers in the respective 


grades are disproportioned to each other. Its pay oa = ee ve ene ey ee a 
present organization retards promotion. Age,|"@'TOW'y scrutinize the quantity and quality o 
infirmity and want of employment, have disquali- | materials furnished, in comparison with the 
fied many for the performance of active profes-| amount of money paid for them to contractors, 
sional duties. ‘These evils are felt and acknow- | and ascertain whether any of this money can be 


ledged by all who have a just regard for the pros- | ,, | - reward indirectly paid fi 
perity and honor of the service. The difficulty gon ondodargmateborten pry: Leow tys 


lies in suggesting a remedy, which, while it will anger oo Shanthi vey eS ee eee 
relieve the country from unnecessary burdens, | PéTishable materials, beef, pork, &c., have been 
and at the same time operate justly and liberally | sometimes purchased in quantities sufficiently 
on those who have devoted large portions of their | large to meet the demands for four or five years 
lives to the service, will afford regular and con-| jn anticipation? Surely such manifest prodi- 


stant occupation to those who are retained, in-| yatity is not designed for the benefit of the navy 
crease their energy and activity, and hold out to 


all the indispensable stimulus to honorable ambi- exclusively. : 

tion—the prospect of promotion ata period of The remedy proposed for the inertia can 
life when each is best qualified to discharge the | ber of officers, is a Retired List. This of itself 
duties required of him. Whatever may be the | must be a temporary measure, and is not caleu- 


—- eer yg Ny sng proportion Jated to remove all the complaints urged against 
possible of the officers should be kept in active! 1. naval service. 


professional employment, to acquire and insure ‘ lati Pid” etcetes , h 
the requisite experience and professional skill A jam regulation Of the sdmignons tae fe 


* + * * * 





* . * * * 


“Report of the Secretary of the Navy, (Hon George Ban-| * Report of the Secretary of the Navy, (Hon. William 
croft.) December, 1845. Ballard Preston.) December 1,149. 
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Naval Academy, and discrimination in promo- 
tion must be the basis of future improvement. 
On the Ist of January, 1850, there were in 
the navy 268 passed midshipmen and 152 mid- 
shipmen, or an aggregate of 420, young geutle- 
men and boys stationed as it were to fill up the 
vacancies as they occur in the several grades of 
officers of the line—namely, masters, lieuten- 
auts, commanders, captains. The vacancies in 
these grades, from deaths, resignations, and dis- 
missions have been, in the past ten years, as fol- 
lows : 
In the grade of Captain 22, or an annual average 

of 2.2. 

In the grade of Commander 22, or an annual 

average of 2.2. 

In the grade of Lieutenant 81, or an annualave- 

rage of 8.1. 

In the grade of Master 20, or an annual average 

of 2. 

The annual average demand then, for passed 
midshipmen to fill the grades of the line is 14.5; 
consequently, there are about eighteen times as 
many passed midshipmen as the service needs, to 
fill its vacancies. 

In the past ten years 224 midshipmen and 
passed midshipmen have died, resigned, or have 
been dismissed, or an annual average of 22.4. 
Therefore, to keep up the present number of offi- 
cers in the line, and those prepared for it, it is 
necessary to appoint annually, not more than 37 
midshipmen. This number is sufficient to per- 
petuate the grade or rather class, (for it is not a 
distinct grade,) of passed midshipmen, which 
should never have existed at all. If fifteen annu- 
ally graduate at the naval academy, it is enough 
to keep up the numbers at present in the seve- 
ral grades; and if their numbers be reduced, a 
smaller number of graduates will be required. 

A plan, which may in the course of a few years, 
equalize appointments and promotions, and an- 
nihilate the name and class of passed midship- 
men, and lead to reasonably rapid promotion, 
may be deduced from the following brief sketch. 

The naval academy, under its present plan. is 
calculated to afford a good general and profes- 
sional education; but its success will depend in 
some degree upon there being a sufficient num- 
ber of pupils iv the institution. 

It is suggested that there be nominated annual- 
ly 250 naval cadets—not acting midshipmen— 
that is, one by the representative in each Con- 
gressional district, or 233, and 17 by the Execu- 
tive, that the District of Columbia may not be 
excluded from the benefits of the naval acade- 
my- The boys thus nominated should submit to 
the primary examinations prescribed at the acad- 
emy, and all those who may be approved by the 
examining boards, should be appointed naval 








cadets; the rest would return to their friends. 
Candidates once rejected at the primary ex- 
aminations, should not be permitted to be nomi- 
nated a second time; nor should the vacancies 
caused by the rejection of nominees be permit- 
ted to be filled by the nomination of others. 
At the close of the first half of the academic 
course, that is, at the end of two years, the naval 
cadets should be examined for promotion to the 
grade of midshipman—or, in other words, they 
should compete with each other for admission 
into the navy as midshipmen, there being provi- 
ded as prizes, midshipmen’s warrants sufficient 
in number only to fill the vacancies of the year. 

Supposing the line to consist of the present 
numbers and grades of officers, there would be 
37 prizes or warrants to be distributed. It is 
presumed that one fifth of the nominations would 
fail to reach a final examination, so that there 
would be 200 competitors for the 37 prizes, and 
of this number 163 must fail, and therefore they 
would return to their friends, having been in- 
structed for two years, and not unfitted by age 
for any profession or pursuit they might select. 

The 37 newly appointed midshipmen go to 
sea, and at the expiration of three years, return 
to the academy, and there remain two years to 
complete the academic course. Now there is a 
final examination, and, finding in the grade of 
master, or in the grades of master and lieuten- 
ant there are 14 vacancies, they compete for the 
prizes. ‘Those who are successful become mas- 
ters or lieutenants at once; and those who are 
less fortunate return to their friends to seek em- 
ployment under private patronage upon the sea, 
or on the western waters, as they may select. 
That young men who have the advantages of 
four years’ instruction at the naval academy and 
a cruise at sea in a man-of-war; prepared as 
they would be to manage marine engines, and 
serve as officers and commanders of sea, or river 
steamers ;—that young men thus qualified would 
always find employment, there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt. Then, in the event of a neces- 
sity occurring for a sudden increase of the navy, 
there would be found among these alumni of the 
naval academy very many ready prepared to 
enter as masters or lieutenants. The uncertainty 
of gaining a permanent appointment in the navy 
would exert a beneficial influence on the charac- 
ter and bearing of “ young gentlemen,” and im- 
press upon them the importance of becoming 
skilful in their vocation, because upon that must 
depend their livelihood, either in or out of the 
navy. 

If the number of officers in each grade were 
limited by law, let us suppose for the sake of 
illustration, to 50 captains, 50 commanders, 300 
lieutenants, and 50 masters; yet the grade of 
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master might have a fluctuating number al-| 


lowed, governed by the number of vacancies 
which occurred in the preceding year. For in- 
stance, suppose it be ascertained that the vacan- 
cies in the line for the year 1849, had required 
the promotion of ten masters, then at the Octo- 
ber examination of 1850, there would be ten pri- 
zes for the graduating class; but if,in 1851, only 
seven masters were promoted, in 1852, there would 
be only seven prizes, and the grade of master, 
instead of remaining at 30, would be 33; in this 
way the number in the grade might be permitted 
to fluctuate, for it would rarely be more than five 
or six above or below 30. 

Besides prizes in the line of the navy, there 
might be others devised, both for naval cadets 
and for midshipmen. Some might be graduated 
into the most subordinate grade of engineers ; 
others into a hydrographical corps, connected 
with the observatory and coast survey; others 
into an ordnance corps, and in this manner very 
expert and efficient staff-corps would be created 
for the navy similar to those existing in the army : 
even the marine corps might be filled from this 
source. And when once established, the mem- 
bers of such staff-corps should not be transfera- 
ble from one corps iuto another, or into the line 
as they are now, when these corps exist in fact, 
though notin name. It is considered a griev- 
ance, that a gentleman should devote himself 
successfully, from the time he becomes a passed 
midshipman, for ten, fifteen years or more, to 
surveying, or to recording observations at the ob- 
servatory, or in proving powder, ordnance, &c., 
‘and at the end of this time, when the number of 
his commission gives him precedence, he should 
claim and obtain a first lieutenancy in the line, 
over a classmate of his own age, who had spent 
the ten or fifteen yearskeeping watch at sea, and 
in all respects therefore the superior of his senior 
as an officer of the line. 

A retired list, and a properly limited number 
of officers in the several grades, might bring into 
operation such a system as sketched above very 
soon; but it could not be fully established until 
the host of passed midshipmen now in the navy 
have been provided for. 

Such a plan recommends itself to all patrons 
and advocates of enlarging the means of educa- 
tion in the United States. And would it not be 
in harmony with the spirit of the age, and that 
of our institutions, for a government like ours to 
educate yearly 200 boys, for the profits it would 
derive in obtaining ten accomplished officers for 
the naval service annually? Many arguments 
might be urged in favor of such a scheme, but 
the writer has already far exceeded the limits he 
assigned himself, nor does he feel capable of fully 
advocating the suggestion he ventures to submit 


It is hoped the time is not distant when Con- 
gress will be able to direct its attention to naval 
education and to a re-organization of the naval 
service, and devise for it a code of laws in detail 
which will be in harmony with our republican 
institutions on shore, and no longer in contrast 
and in opposition to the spirit of the times. 

“The evils resulting from the wantof a proper 
naval code,” says Mr. Upshur in his Report of 
December, 1841, ‘are of the most serious char- 
acter, and will, if not remedied, ultimately ruin 
the naval service of our country. What can be 
expected of acommunity of men, living together 
under circumstances tending to constant excite- 
ment and collisions, with no fixed law to govern 
them, and where even rank and station are im- 
perfectly defined? ‘The necessary consequence 
of such astate of things must be, disputes, con- 
tests, disorder, and confusion. Sometimes un- 
authorized power will be assumed, and at other 
times lawful authority will be disobeyed. It is 
impossible that a wholesome discipline can pre- 
vail in this uncertain condition of official rank and 
authority. The same uncertainty prevails in 
regard to punishments. ‘The unbounded latitude 
of discretion allowed to courts martial in this res- 
pect is of most evil consequence, and calls loudly 
for correction. It invites to the indulgence of 
prejudice and favoritism—subjecting light offen- 
ces to undue punishment, and suffering great 
offenders to escape with trivial penalties. And, 
even if no such improper bias could be supposed 
to exist, it is not to be expected that all courts 
will look upon all offences with the same eye. 
Men of lenient and indulgent feelings will punish 
lightly the same offences which those of a differ- 
eut character will punish with the most rigorous 
severity. Hence an inequality of punishment 
will prevail, odious in itself, caleulated to excite 
discontent, to bring courts martial into disrepute, 
and to destroy the just influence of their senteu- 
ces, as a means of preserving the honor and dis- 
cipline of the service. ‘To prevent these evils, 
remedy the disorders which now prevail, and to 
place the navy in a healthy and efficient condi- 
tion, it is absolutely necessary to provide for it a 
code of laws and rules which shall accurately de- 
fine rank and authority, plainly prescribe duties 
and responsibilities, and ascertain crimes and 
their punishments. And I would respectfully 
urge upon the proper departments of the Gov- 
ernment the indispensable necessity of entering 
upon this important work without loss of time.” 

Why is Congress deaf to such recommenda- 
tions and appeals, repeated as they have been 
for the past ten or twenty years? No satisfac- 
tory reply will be given to the question, even if 
the people should demand it on the election 
grounds. 





to the friends o¢ the navy and of education. 


VoL. XIV—67 


Ww. S. W. R. 
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THE RILL OF THE GRAVE-YARD. 


Occasion : Walking yesterday in a retired part of the 
new (Holly-Wood) Cemetery, I found my path crossed 
by a little brook, and on stepping over it, I noticed that 
the pebbles in its bed seemed stained with blood—and 
the stream likewise dyed with the same hue. This ap- 
pearance—whatever may have been its cause—made a 
lively impression upon my mind, and suggested the fol- 
lowing lines.—Miscell. MSS., Sept. 16, 1849. 


I paused in the shadowy hush of the wood 
On the brink of the rill, 

Fix’d on the grass-covered margin I stood 
With prison’d will, 

For I saw a wonderful hue of blood— 
And methinks I see it still. 


There I stood on the grassy rim 

And I looked at the hue— 

And a host of imaginings strange and dim 
Rose to my view, 

A host of imaginings stark and grim 

That ever thicker grew— 


Could it be blood? it was only red 

In the vein of the stone, 

The crimson clay of the brooklet bed, 

This and this alone. 

And I thought awhile and shook my head— 
“ Blood,” said an inward tone. 


Blood—it is blood—for not such is the look 
Of the stony vein, 

And the current runs in the redden’d brook 
Like a stream of bloody rain, 

And I read the story as in a book— 

For Nature’s hand was plain— 


“ And the writing said that the crimson dye 
Was the blood of a slaughtered one, 

Here where the hollies ever sigh, 

The terrible deed was done, 

Hid from the universal eye 

Of the guileless sun. 


“The stones are mark’d with the mortal stain 
And the brooklet too, 

For the stream will never forget the slain; 
And whatever man may do, 

It will never robe it in crystal again 

Or lose its ruby hue.” 


But the writ told not the sufferer’s name, 
Nor of him that did the deed, 

It might have been a work of shame 
Which made the victim bleed, 

Or an act well worthy of awful fame 
And noble meed— 


Or some weary soul as worn as I 

Might have bowed him here, 

With no other wish than the wish to die, 
With the single prayer 

That his blood might raise an availing cry 
In the Hearer’s ear— 








Haply here was his form interr’d 

In this holly-wood, 

And the solemn spade disturb’d the bird 
With its falling rude, 

Where funeral chant was never heard 
In the olden solitude. 


Now shall a fitting use be made 

Of the forest drear, 

Many beloved shall here be laid— 

Many too dear 

Shall rest in the holly-wood’s sacred shade 
Through Time’s long year. 


So shalt thou lie thou poor unknown 

In hallowed ground, 

And funeral music with dirging tone 

Shall often float around, 

And thou must dream that thy friends bemoan 
Thy slumber sound. 


Darkly the shadows are hanging above 

The grave-yard still, 

I go but return with those I love, 

For such is my will, 

Here to be laid in the twilight grove 

By the bloody rill. G. G. 





GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Hi mores hee duri immota Catonis 
Secta fuit, servare modum, finemque tenere 
Naturamque sequi, patrieque impendere vitam} 
Nec sibi, sed toti genitum se credere genti, 
Huic epule, vicisse famem; magnique penates, 
Submovisse hyemem tecto ; pretiosaque vestis 
Hirtam membra super Romani more Quiritis 
Induxisse togam : 6 “a = 
Justitize cultor, rigidi servator honesti ; 
In commune bonus; nullosque Catonis in actus 
Subrepsit, partemque tulit sili nata voluptas. 


Another pillar of the crumbling temple has 
fallen! Outof aclear and unclouded sky, with- 
out note of warning, the bolt has descended, and 
stricken from the place of eminence the most 
illustrious of the land. For the second time in 
the brief history of our government has this por- 
tent occurred. An illness, almost momentary, 
affording neither time for preparation nor fore- 
boding, has hurried from our midst the Presi- 
dent of the nation, and left a chasm which at 
this time can scarcely be filled in the organiza- 
tion of the Confederacy, while it has caused a 
vacancy which may not be satisfied in the hearts 
of his lamenting fellow-citizens. 

The funeral wail was barely hushed over the 
grave of Calhoun, when again the clock of time 
struck, and the successor of Calhoun was sum- 
moned to join the great Southerner in eternity : 
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another note upon the bells of time, and a third 
star is struck in its meridian from the Southern 
heavens to rise again in bright companionship 
with them in another world. 


Insatiate archer! could not one suffice ? 
Thy shaft flew thrice, and thrice our peace was slain ; 
And thrice, e’er thrice yon moon had filled her horns. 


The announcement of Gen. Taylor’s death 
fell upon the whole country like the crash of 
doom. No thought, no apprehension of the ap- 
proaching calamity was entertained: none were 
roused to the anticipation of grief: no heart was 
nerved for this coming sorrow: and the blow that 
fell upon all, equally unwarned and unprepared, 
stunned and stupified by the suddenness of the 
shock. Not unprepared did it find bim to whom 
the whisper of death was addressed. Calmly, 
and quietly, and with grave but simple dignity 
he bowed to the message of God. Like a sol- 
dier, obeying the order of his chief, he received 
the mandate, and with firm but humble confi- 
dence in the purity of his life and the integrity 
of his intentions, without murmur, without ques- 
tion, he welcomed the decree. He had stood 
unmoved amid the storm of war: unshaken he 
had passed through the shower of bullets and 
the flash of swords: and when the spirit-stirring 
music of the battle-field was silent, the charmed 
life which eseaped the perils of the fight, sunk in 
the tranquillity of peace; but he met death in 
the stillness of his chamber with the same unos- 
tentatious courage with which he had expected 
it in the field of his fame. 


tial admiration: a good man, who in the XI Xth 
century was never blinded by the allurements 
of power, place, fame, or gain, is a spectacle 
such as we may not shortly look upon again: a 
good man and a great man, whose heart was not 
merely untainted but unfluttered by the sudden 
attainment of the loftiest fame, and the unsolici- 
ted elevation to the highest place in the gift of 
the people. furnishes the noblest instance of hu- 
man virtue which humanity can exhibit, and gilds 
the frailties of man with the pristine innocence 
which preceded his fall. 

If we except Washington, the great examplar 
which Gen. Taylor set before his eyes, there is 
perhaps no instance in the history of this or any 
other country in which fame and power were 
won by meaus so legitimate and pure, and main- 
tained by so undeviating a pursuit of duty with- 
out ulterior aim. Virtue was the simple instru- 
ment of his success, and the honors which were 
the result were undreamt of until he was sur- 
prised by their accession. He sought to do his 
duty, and he only learnt from his admiring coun- 
try that its performance was true greatness. He 
asked not for fame, but fame came herself to 
woo him: and the laurel crown which she offered 
was shyly and half-reluctantly accepted to be 
laid aside, and thought of no more. Power 
beckoned him to her loftiest thrones: he heeded 
not her call: no emotion of pride, or vanity, 
or ambition was awakened in the heart which 
beat only for duty. His fellow-citizens invo- 
ked his guidance: he yielded to their prayer, 
as to the voice of those whom he was bound to 


From the humble commencement to the lofty | obey: but it was without anxiety or avidity. He 


close of his fortunes, his career was marked by 


would not disobey the commands of his country: 


the same simple virtues which won unsought, but he avowed his consciousness of incapacity 


honour, and achieved the greatness of which he 
never thought. We have seen his early corres- 
pondence with his superior officer, the late Col. 


for civil office, and his unwillingness to be the 
servant of party, or the tool of political partisans. 
If his desires were not fully realized, if the pro- 


George Floyd of Kentucky, when the one was) fessions made for him were not fulfilled, not on 
a lieutenant and the other a Captain on the In-| him must the iniquity be charged. His election 
dian frontier: and these precious relics of nearly | was the spontaneous act of the people: it was 
fifty years ago, reveal the same soundness and | not facilitated by any whisper or devices for his 
sobriety of judgment, the same firmness and de-| own elevation. He was the free choice of the 
cision, the same reverence for immediate duties, | people: who with a noble impulse rendered hom- 
and the same absence of all art and pretension,| age to high excellence, without other thought 
which rivetted the affection of his soldiers, and | than that of offering its highest suffrage to the 
secured the enthusiastic homage of his country- | virtue which it instinctively adored. 

men. From an abiding sense of duty he pur-; The world is a harsh and dangerous school : 
sued the forward path of right: and neither the| while it hardens man for action, it too often does 
desire of power, nor the dazzling lure of fame,|so only by the admixture of a base alloy. This 
nor the irritation of disappointment, nor the bit-| was not the case with him we deplore. There 
terness of injustice ever tempted him to swerve | was little brillianey in his character: but there 


to the right or to the left in his upright course 


.| were all the noblest qualities which can dignify 


His was a character which we cannot look upon| and adorn human nature, without the false glare 
but with love: and his an example which we|of those more dazzling properties which are fre- 
cannot contemplate without improvement. A| quently but the lambent flames that play around 


geod man must be always an object of reveren- 
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putrescence. The humility, which worldly minds 
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rarely comprehend or appreciate, was singularly 
characteristic of General Taylor, and in him it 
was sublime: his gentleness of demeanor and 
tenderness of heart relieved and set off his sterner 
qualities: his cordial and affectionate sympathy 
for his fellows, which were beautifully displayed 
in the Mexican campaign, were no result of mili- 
tary policy, but sprung from the deep well of 
human kindness in his heart: they had charac- 
terized him from his earliest days : he was equally 
considerate and firm: his coolness in danger 
sprung from the perfect equilibrium of a self-sus- 
tained, self-poised character: his intellect was 
clear and unclouded, without being rapid: his 
patience was great; his endurance of all the 
hardships of military life was remarkable, and 
acccompanied at all times with cheerful hilarity: 
he was without fear, but his courage was with- 
out vanity or pride: when he had taken the po- 
sition which duty indicated, he calmly maintained 
it, and was immovable as a rock in its preserva- 
tion. When we consider the harmonious and 
felicitous union of these high and rare qualities, 
We cannot but deem him a good man, and we 
willingly think him a great one. 

The glorious day of Buena Vista will render 
him immortal to all posterity, but that well fought 
field was gained by the exercise of exactly the 
same virtues which he had displayed in every 
previous fight and in the whole tenor of his life. 
The occasion was ampler, the result grander and 
more important, but the presiding genius was the 
same. The opportunities, which might have 
proved fatal, to any general of inferior temper, 
were more favorable: the light which was thrown 
upon the action was brighter: the interest and 
attention of his countrymen were more fully con- 
centrated upon it: but if that day had never 
dawned General Taylor might have had less re- 
nown, but he would not have had less title to re- 
nown. It is not, however, this brilliant victory, 
though it has excited the admiration of the ablest 
generals of the old world, and the universal pride 
of the American people, which attracts us so 
much, as the bearing of the veteran conqueror. 
Abandoned, deserted, stripped of his best troops, 
coldly regarded by his government, without re- 
serve to fall back on, without apparent hope. sean- 
tily supphed with munitions of war, or pecessa- 


ries for his army, insulted by the unjust vote of 


Congress on his recent brilliant success, he await- 
ed the doom which he had reason to apprehend 
with the same cheerful tranquillity with which 
he would have anticipated certain victory. He 
had a duty to do, and he was satisfied to do it, 
without being solicitous of its result, or of the 
applause of others. The victory of Buena Vista 
was as glorions as the day of Thermopylae, and 
it would have beeu scarcely less glorious if it had 





been a defeat. The reply of Gen. Taylor to 
Sauta Anna was as lofty and chivalrous as the 
last speech of Leonidas. Well did he deserve 
to find undying honour on that field, when he look- 
ed only for a soldier’s grave with the honourable 
inscription on his tomb: he died for his country 
in discharge of a soldier’s duty. 

But a different fate was reserved for him. He 
survived the dangers of a desperate war to die 
in the arms of peace. We do not conceive that 
Gen. Taylor's elevation to the Presidency added 
much either to his happiness or to his renown, 
He was a soldier, not a civilian: and in the new 
trials and the new scenes with which he was 
not familiar, it was difficult for him to perceive 
the real tendency of his measures, to learn either 
the wishes or the necessities of the people, or to 
enforce his views without having them overruled 
in execution by those to whom they were con- 
fided. Moreover, a party was formed for him 
evea against his will. and it was difficult for his 
plain sense and confiding temper to see the dan- 
gers which might lurk beneath the suggestions of 
his friends. ‘The icy fingers of death have now 
snapped the cords which bound him: and when 
this or future generations may think upon his 
memory, he will stand wholly severed and dis- 
connected from any party and from all party 
movements. It will only be remembered that 
“he bore his honours meekly ;” that in his high 
office, he retained the purity, the integrity, the 
simplicity and the kindliness which characterized 
him in his obscurity; and that he had a patriot’s 
heart for the welfare of his whole country. In 
this respect his death has perhaps been fortunate 
for his fame. The acrimony of political warfare 
blights all that is secathed by its breath: now 
Gen. Taylor, in the affections and charitable 
judgments of the people, will be estimated with- 
out the distorted vision of party caprice. The 
clouds, which political dissension had spread 
around him, have already been lifted from his 
fame: and as he descends into the tomb, he is 
hailed as the Patriot President, the good man, 
the gallant soldier, the hero of Buena Vista, the 
sincere imitator of the virtues of Washington. 

But if in some respects his death may be deem- 
ed fortunate for himself, it is all but fatal to bis 
country. The angry dissensions and the fearful 
schism, which were checked for a while by con- 
fidence in bim and his integrity, will now revive. 
It would be too much to expect from political 
aspirants, that they should remember the warn- 
ing, after the solemn pageant of death has passed 
by, and sacrifice either their ambitious hopes or 
their sectional apimosities to the manes of the 
illustrious dead. W hatthey refuse to their coun- 





try, they will hardly render to the shades of the 
departed. The curtain has risen on the last act 
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of the drama. There is no longer the palliation 
of mistake, or the hope which is bred of uncer- 
tainty. The great question must be speedily 
settled over the grave of Gen. Taylor, for weal 
or for woe. Heaven prosper the issue. 

In our melancholy task of doing honor to the 
good man who is gone, we cannot refrain from 
calling to mind the exquisite agonies to which 
that pure heart has been subjected during the 
brief term of his supremacy, by the harsh criti- 
cisms of the press and the bitter and malignant 
judgments of Congressional orators. He had 
not been trained, by the long experience and re- 
ciprocation of calumny and vituperation, to esti- 
mate these things at their real worthlessness. 
But in his new trials, bis tender and sensitive 
nature was subjected to the constant martyrdom 
which was inflicted without feeling and without 
thought, for the attainment of petty ends and 
personal aims. When we remember the servi- 
ces of General Taylor to his country—services 
beyond the reach of party question—and recol- 
lect the construction which was put upon his 
motives—and the ridicule which was showered 
out upon his character, conduct, and intellect— 
we cannot but deem it probable that those who 
have indulged in such unjust denunciation are 
not guiltless of his death. We fancy that in 
Gen. ‘Taylor’s last words there are indications of 
the hourly torment of his illustrious and unsought 


TO PYRRHA. 
(Paraphrase from Horace.) 


BY J. Ae TURNER. 


Oh! Pyrrha, nymph of pleasant caves 
Reclining on a couch of roses, 

What youth, bedewed in spicy waves, 
Close by thy wanton side reposes, 


Doth some lover, steeped in wine, 
Mid thy golden tresses twine 
Wreath of flowers, with rosy fingers, 
While his lip mid nectar lingers ? 


He knows thee not, thou heartless one, 
Inconstant as the changing sea, 

But fondly hopes the smiling sun 
Will ever mark thy constancy. 


Wretched they who know thee not 
Pity on their hopeless lot— 

Wo to him who first hath met 
Thee, the heartless and coquette. 





CORNSTALK, THE SHAWANEE CHIEF, 


BY THE REV. W. H. FOOTE. 


There was atime when the name of Corn- 





office. Can those, who have abused him, die 
with the same conscientious, manly, Christian 
avowal of a single eye to duty, which formed the 


last confession of the dying! His last words were. 


the brief history of his life; for he, alone among 
thousands, was one 


Quem non ambigui fasces, non mobile vulgus 
Non leges, non castra tenent: qui pectore magno 
Spemque metumque domat, vitio sublimior omni 
Exemtus fatis, indignantemque refellit 
Fortunam ; dubio quem non in turbine rerum 
Deprendit suprema dies, sed abire paratum 
Ac plenum vita: 

** * 





SONNET TO BRITAIN. 
BY THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Hatt! Shoulder arms! Recover! As you were! 
Right wheel! Eyes left! Attention! Stand at ease! 
O Britain! O my country! Words like these 

Have made thy name a terror and a fear 

To all the nations. Witness Ebro’s banks, 

Assaye, Toulouse, Nivelle, and Waterloo, 

Where the grim despot muttered saure qui peut ! 
And Ney fled darkling —Silence in the ranks! 
Inspired by these, amidst the iron crash 

f armies in the centre of his troop 

The soldier stands—unmovable not rash— 

Until the forces of the foeman droop ; 

hen knocks the Frenchman to eternal smash, 

Pounding them into muinmy. Shoulder, hoop! 


Bon Gaultier. 


stalk thrilled every heart in West Virginia. 
Here and there among the mountains may be 
found an aged one, who remembers the terrors 
of Indian warfare as they raged on the rivers, 
_and in the retired glens, west of the Blue Ridge, 
under that noted savage. Cornstalk was to the 
Indians of West Virginia, what Powhatan was 
to the tribes on the Sea Coast, the greatest and 
the last chief. At the time of his greatest power 
he lived west of the Ohio. His tribe, the Sha- 
wanees, built their towns on the Scioto and 
Muskingum. They had held part of the valley 
of the Shenandoah, but had retired at the ap- 
proach of the whites. 

The first settlers in the valley found but few 
Indians, resident east of the Alleghany; and 
these few appeared the remains of once flour- 
ishing tribes, or as straggling companies from 
tribes farther West. A short time previous to 
the war of 1756, called Braddock’s war, all 
the Indians disappeared from the Shenandoah, 
and for years never returned except for massacre 
or for plunder. The names of all the smaller 
tribes that were scattered over the country, from 
the Blue Ridge to the Ohio, cannot be gathered ; 
and no historical fact of importance depends 
upon their preservation. There wasaname ap- 
plied to the collections of the tribes, but no one 
can tell whether it was generic, or from conquest, 
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or confederacy, or the result of them all. The! 
Eastern Indians called the Western, with whom 
they were continually at enmity, Massawomecs, | 
and described them as powerful and extending | 
from the Blue Ridge to the great Lakes. The | 
tribes under this general name passed away, | 
some to the South, to the Catawbas, some to the | 
regions west of the Ohio, where they formed the | 
powerful confederacy that under Cornstalk gave | 
Virginians the most bloody battle in the annals 
of Southern and Western Colonial warfare. 
About the time of the settlement of the valley 
of the Shevandoah, the head waters of the Poto- 
mac, including the beautiful Valley, were the scene 
of fierce contests between the Catawbas from the 


southern river of that name, and the Delawares 


from the river of the same name at the North. | 


It was becoming, notwithstanding its beautiful 
prairies and rivers, like Kentucky, * a dark and 
bloody ground.” All traditions of battles, and 


' the distant forest. 





Regulars, and some companies of Militia from 
the frontiers. The Shawanees intimidated by this 
force concluded a treaty on the Muskingum, and 
delivered up their prisoners, which were nume- 
rous, to return to desolated houses and murdered 
families. With this introduction Cornstalk passes 
unobserved for a number of years; till as the re- 
ward of his bravery and management, in 1774 he 
appears at the head of the great Confederacy of 
Virginia Indians, West of the Ohio, to resent the 
encroachments of the whites, or “Jong knives” 
as the Western Indians called the Virginia troops, 
and stop the current of emigration to the West. 

All savages seem to us alike as the trees of 
Here and there one unites 
in his own person, all the excellencies, and be- 
comes the favourable representative of the whole, 
the image of savage greatness, the one grand 
character in which all others are lost to history 
or observation. Cornstalk possessed all the ele- 





there are many in this region. relate to contests 
between these tribes and their allies. ‘They were 
fierce and relentless, and their battles bloody and 
and cruel. For many years the whites in the 
lower part of the Valley were undisturbed by 
savage depredations, while the first settlements, 
on the upper end, experienced a bloody re- 
ception. 

Cornstalk, like other savages, has no youth in 
history. We know nothing of his early training, 
and suppose it differed nothing from the disci- 
pline of the tribe, in its early exercises. The 
first we know of him, he led an expedition in 
1763 against the inhabitants of Greenbrier, 
and exterminated the infant Settlements. These 
were on Muddy Creek and the Levels. It was 
a time of peace and profound security. The 
savages were received as on a friendly visit; and 
after being feasted murdered all the males but one, 
who being a little distance from the house, when 
the carnage begen, took the alarm and fled. The 
women and children were carried away into 
slavery, but few of them being murdered. Corn- 
stalk passed on to Jackson's river, in Bath, and 
found the families on their guard by the alarm 
given by the fugitive from the Levels. As they 
fled to Augusta, Cornstalk passed on to Carr’s 
Creek in Rockbridge, and massacred or took 
prisoners many families. In the course of the 
year, the depredations were extended to the 
neighborhood of Staunton, with great ferocity. 
The war was not general, as in the year 1655 
and onward, when numerous bands of Indians 
traversed the upper end of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, the pastures of the Roanoke; but was more 
bloody, as the country was taken unawares by 
the Shawanees, who stood foremost as enemies 
of the Virginians. Colonel Bouquet was or- 
dered to Fort Pitt with a regiment of British 


ments of savage greatness, oratory, statesman- 
‘ship and hervism, with beauty of person and 
| strength of frame. In appearance he was ma- 
jestic, in manners easy and winning. Of his ora- 
tory, Colonel Benjamin Wilson, Senr., an officer 
in Dunmore’s army, in 1774, having heard the 
grand speech to Dunmore in Camp Charlotte, 
says—‘' I have heard the first orators in Virginia, 
Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, but never 
have I heard one whose powers of delivery sur- 
passed those of Cornstalk on that occasion.” 
Of his statesmanship and bravery there is ample 
evidence both in the fact that he was chosen 
head of the Confederacy, and in the manner he 
conducted the war of 1774, and particularly by 
his directions of the battle at Point Pleasant. 
The Indians had abandoned the country east 
of the Ohio, and the whites had followed their 
retreat to the rivers that fall into that beautiful 
stream. The attempts to form settlements in 
Kentucky alarmed the whole savage race; and 
the preparations to lay off for the soldiers in Brad- 
dock’s war their bounty lands near the City of 
Louigville on the falis, exasperated them to the 
highest degree. A Confederacy was formed of 
which Cornstalk was made the head. ‘The im- 
mediate apparent cause of hostilities was found 
in the plunderings and murders perpetrated on 
the froutiers. The savages were incensed by 
encroachments ; the whites were jealous of the 
Indians, and many of them not averse to an out- 
break; causes of complaint arose on both sides, 
from individual wrong and suffering; some tra- 
ders gave offence aud were murdered ; retalia- 
tion produced more murders; and murders pro- 
voked retaliation. Before the war of 1774 was 
ended there was a general conviction, in West 
Virginia, that the Governor was less ignorant of 
the designs of the savages, than his efforts to 
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defend the country would justify; and that the trou- 
bles on the frontiers were an anticipated check 
to the revolutionary movements then agitating 
the colony. In April of 1774 Col. Angus Me- 
Donald of the Valley of the Shenandoah, was 
sent with a regiment to intimidate the Indians on 
the Muskingum, and prevent a confederacy by 
immediate danger. After a sharp skirmish he) 
destroyed their towns, and returned with some 
hostages. ‘This excursion, though successful, did 
not hinder their warlike preparations; the con- 
federacy already formed, was strengthened and 
the savage spirit thirsted for revenge. All the 
savages of Ohio declared for war with Virginia. 

While McDonald was making his excursion, a 
more formidable force was in preparation, in two 
divisions, one to be conducted by the Governor, 
Lord Dunmore, and the other by General Andrew 
Lewis, of Botetourt. Dunmore was to collect 
his forces from Frederick, Shenandoah, and the 
country in the direction of Fort Pitt, and march 
directly to that place, and then proceed down the 
river in boats to Point Pleasant. At this place 
he was to be reinforced by Lewis with the forces 
from Augusta, Botetourt, Bedford, Culpepper 
and Washington counties. General Lewis ren- 
dezvoused at Lewisburg, Camp Union, about 
the 4thof September. His brother Col. Charles 
Lewis had command of the Augusta Companies, 
under Captains George Matthews, Alexander 
McClenachan, John Dickenson, John Lewis, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, William Paul, Joseph Haynes: 
and Samuel Wilson. Colonel William Fleming 
commanded the Botetourt companies, under 
Captains Matthew Arbuckle, John Murray, John 
Lewis, James Robertson, Robert McClenachan, 
James Ward, and John Stuart. Col. John Fields, 
who was a lieutenant in Braddock’s war, and 
had narrowly escaped massacre in Cornstalk’s 
inroad on Greenbrier, raised a company in Cul- 
pepper, his native county, and joined the camp. 
Captains Evan Shelby, William Russell, and 
Herbert, led companies from Washington; and 
Captain Thomas Buford, from Bedford. These 
four companies were to be under Col. William 
Christian, who was collecting more men, and ex- 
pected to join Lewis at Point Pleasant. On the 
llth of the month General Lewis began his 
march for the mouth of the Kenawha, his forces 
amounting to about eleven hundred men. ‘There 
was no track for the army and few white men 
had ever gone down the Kenawha. Capt. 
Matthew Arbuckle was the principal pilot through 
the mountains. The army received its supplies 
from pack horses and droves of eattle that fol- 
lowed in the rear; and performed the march of 
one hundred and sixty miles in 19 days. Col. 
Fields at first declined the authority of General 





Indian scouts, he thought it prudent to unite 
with Lewis. 

A braver force was never raised in Virginia 
than that which marched to Point Pleasant under 
Lewis. ‘It consisted,” says Captain Stuart, 
“chiefly of young volunteers, well trained to the 
use of arms, as hunting in those days was much 
practised, and preferred to agricultural pursuits 
by enterprising young men. ‘The produce of the 
soil was of little value on the west side of the 
Blue Ridge, the ways bad, and the distance to 
market too great to make it esteemed. Such 
pursuits enured them to hardships and dangers. 
They had no knowledge of the use of discipline 
or military order, when in an enemy’s country, 
well skilled in their own manner of warfare, and 
were quite unacquainted with military operations 
of any kind. Ignorance of their duties, together 
with high notions of Independence and equality 
of condition, rendered the service extremely dif- 
ficult and disagreeable to the commander, who 
was by nature of a lofty and high military spirit.” 
One of the Augusta companies that took its de- 
parture from Staunton excited admiration for the 
height and uniformity of their stature. In the 
bar room of Sampson Matthews’ tavern a meas- 
sure was taken. ‘The greater part of the men 
in the company were six feet two inches without 
their shoes. But two were only six feet. ‘This 
mark remained upon the wall till the tavern was 
consumed by fire in 1838. 

Patriotic and brave the Valley boys submitted 
to the rigid discipline of Lewis with reluctance, 
but fought with valor. Passing through an un- 
trod wilderness they outmarched Dunmore ona 
beaten track. Their General had seen much 
service. A Captain in 1752, he was with Wash- 
ington in the attack of the French at Little Mea- 
dows, and received two wounds. In 1775 he 
was Major under Washington, and in attempting 
to rescue Grant from the consequences of his 
rash adventure, was taken prisoner. While in 
captivity he had the famous quarrel with Grant 
for abusing the Americans, which he ended by 
spitting inthe English Major’s face. When nom- 
inations were about to be handed in for Com- 
mander-in-Chief a few years after the battle of 
Point Pleasant, Washington named Lewis to his 
colleagues, as a fit person for the general com- 
mand. ‘In person,” says Stuart, “ upwards of 
six feet high, of uncommon strength and agility, 
and his form of the most exact symmetry that [ 
ever beheld in human being, he had a stern and 
invincible countenance, and was of a reserved 
and distant deportment, which rendered his pres- 
ence more awful than engaging.” ‘The Gover- 
nor of New York observed of him at the treaty 
at Fort Stanwix, 1768, at which he was com- 





Lewis and marched by himself, till falling in with 





missioner from Virginia, that “the earth seemed 
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to tremble under him as he walked along,’’—of 
his bravery and general fitness to command, his 
troops never expressed a doubt; but of the se- 
verity of discipline they loudly complained. A 
reference to this clamor by Washington's col- 
leagues prevented his nomination for Comman- 
der-in-Chief. Col. Charles Lewis was ofa noble 
appearance, had been in frequent skirmishes with 
the Indians and was greatly beloved by his troops. 
From the forces under General Lewis’s com- 
mand the following names are found eminent in 
after life, Col. William Fleming, Governor of 
Virginia, General Isaac Shelby, first Governor 
of Kentucky, and Secretary of War, Gen. Wil- 
liam and Col. John Campbell, heroes of King's 
Mountain, Gen. Evan Shelby of Tennessee, 
Gen. Andrew Moore, the first and for a long 
time the only member of the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States west of the Blue Ridge; Col. John 
Stuart of Greenbrier; Gen. Tate of Washing- 
ton county ; Col. William McKee, of Kentucky; 
Col. John Steele, Governor of the Mississippi 
Territory; Col. Charles Cameron of Bath; Gen. 
Bazaleel Wells, of Ohio; and Gen. George 
Mathews, distinguished at Guilford, and particu- 
larly at Brandywine, Governor of Georgia and_| 
Senator of the United States. 

When we consider the bravery and number of 
forces under Lewis, we shall more admire the! 
courage and conduct of Cornstalk, in the battle) 
at Point Pleasant. And his warriors merited re- 
nown as “the terrible Shawanees.” 

On reaching Point Pleasant, there was no trace 
of Dunmore. After waiting some days, General 
Lewis dispatched two men to proceed by land to 
Fort Pitt, in search of the Governor. On Sab- 
bath the 9th of October, three men came to 
Lewis’s camp, as express from the Governor, 
bearing information of his march by land from 
the mouth of the Hockhocking, directly for the 
Shawanee towns, accompanied with orders to 
Lewis to join him there. This unexpected change 
in the Governor's movements surprised Lewis, 
and connexion in with the events of the succeeding 
day gave rise to suspicions greatly injurious to 
the Governor’s character. Nothing less than 
the designed exposure of Lewis's army to the 
savage force has been charged upon Dunmore. 
And the events of a few succeeding years have 
given this suspicion a place in history, though 
Dunmore’s march can be accounted for on other 
principles. 

One of the express, by name McCullough, en- 
quired for Capt. John Stuart, with whom he had 
made some acquaintance, a few years previous, 
in Philadelphia. Capt. Stuart, afterwards Col. 
Stuart, of Greenbrier, was then on guard. In 
his narrative of Indian wars, which in many 








thing is our authority, he says of MeCullough— 


—__. 


‘*he made it his business to visit me, to renew 
our acquaintance; and in the course of our con- 
versation he informed me he had recently left 
the Shawanee towns and gone to the Governor's 
camp. This made me desirous to know his 
opinion of our expected success in subduing the 
Indians, and whether he thought they would be 
presumptuous enough to offer fight to us, as we 
supposed we had a force superior to any thing 
they would afford us. He answered—‘ Aye, they 
will give you grinders, and that before long,’— 
and repeating it with an oath, swore we should 
get grinders very soon.” The express left the 
camp that evening to return to the Governor, 
This conversation shows that the forces under 
Lewis were not aware of the confederacy of the 
Indians. They were thinking only of the Sha- 
wanees with their few hundred warriors. 

The Battle of Point Pleasant took place the 
next morning, Monday, October 10th. ‘Two 
young men,” says Stuart, “set out very early to 
hunt for deer. They happened to ramble up the 
river (Ohio) two or three miles, and on a sudden 
fell on the camp of the Indians, who had crossed 
the river the evening before, and were just fixing 
for battle. ‘They discovered the young men and 
fired upon them ; one was killed, the other esca- 
ped, and got into our camp just before sunrise. 
He stopped just before my tent, and I discovered 
a number of men collecting around him as I lay 
inmy bed. I jumped and approached him to 
know what was the alarm, when I heard him 
declare that he had seen above five acres of land 
covered with Indians, as thick as they could 
stand one behind another.” This body of In- 
dians was composed of the entire forces of the 
Shawanees, and with them were united the Wy- 
andots and Delawares, Mingos and Cayugas, 
each comprising some small tribes. At the head 
of this army was Cornstalk, the bravest man of 
the bravest tribe. “Of all the Indians,” says 
Stuart, “the Shawanees were the most bloody 
and terrible, holding all other men, as well In- 
diays as Whites, in contempt as warriors in com- 
parison with themselves. This opinion made 
them more restless and fierce than any other 
savages; and they boasted that they had killed 
ten times as many whites as any other Indians 
did. ‘They were a well formed, active and inge- 
nious people, were assuming and imperious in 
the presence of others not of their nation, and 
sometimes very cruel. It was chiefly the Sha- 
wanees that cut off the British army under Gen- 
eral Braddock, in the year 1755, only nineteen 
years before our battle, when the General him- 
self, and Sir Peter Hackett, the second in com- 
mand, were both slain, and the mere remnant of 
the whole army only escaped. It was they, too, 
defeated Major Grantand his Scotch Highlanders, 
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at Fort Pitt, in 1758, where the whole of the!ground of the first attack. The Indians disap~ 


troops were killed and taken prisoners.” The 
number of warriors assembled could never be as- 
certained. ‘They have been variously estimated 
from one thousand to four hundred. On Sab- 
bath evening, October 9th, they crossed the Ohio 
to the east bank, about the time the express of 
the Governor left the camp of Lewis. 

The plan of the Indians appears to have been 
to surprise the camp of Lewis before he formed 
a juncture with Dunmore, and the principle and 
outlines of attack as well as time and place were 
well chosen. Cornstalk after crossing the Ohio 
and encamping about two miles from Lewis, who 
was entirely unconscious of the approach of a 
savage force, called a council and proposed to 
go into camp and ask for peace. Whether he 
had become convinced of the impossibility of re- 
straining the advance of the Virginians westward, 
by force of arms, since, after all his warriors had 
done the tide rolled on almost unbroken by their 
terrible battles and murderous victories, and 
hoped now with a show of force to make an ad- 
vantageous peace ;—or whether he wished only 
to try the spirit of his warriors, now almost in 
sight of their enemy, has never been revealed. 
But battle was unanimously demanded by the 
council; and preparations made to surprise the 
camp of Lewis at sunrise. Early on the morn- 
ing of the tenth, as they were about commencing 
their march, they were discovered by the two 
deer hunters. The survivor spread the alarm in 
the camp. The General deliberately lighted his 
pipe, and then coolly ordered his brother, Col. 
Charles Lewis, and Col. Fleming each to lead a 
detachment of their troops under their eldest 
captains, in the direction of the reported enemy. 
The camp was put in order for immediate action. 
So rapid was the advance of the savages the 
detachments were met about four hundred yards 
from the camp, in sight of their guards. The 
scouts in advance of each detachment were shot 
down, and a heavy firing commenced on the 
whole line. At the first volley the Colonels fell 
badly wounded. Lewis having discharged his 
piece, and as he said, “sent one of the enemy 
before to eternity,” fell at the root of a tree. 
Recovering himself, he unwillingly returned to 
camp supported by Capt. Murry, his brother-in- 
law, and Mr. Bailey of Capt. Paul’s company, 
and in a few hours breathed his last in his tent, 
while the battle was raging around him. Col. 
Fleming was borne in disabled. The suddenness 
of the attack, the fall of the Colonels, and the 
bearing them back to camp, threw the detach- 
ments into confusion, and a retreat to the camp 
was begun. Col. Fields met them with his 
troops; they rallied and pressing rapidly on the 
foe drove them back some distance from the 
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peared; and after a short time rushed on furi- 
ously to the attack, and again gave way to the 
advancing Virginians. Forming aline from the 
Ohio to the Kenawha, which met each other at 
right angles, the savages enclosed Lewis’s forces 
on the Point, and stationing a band of warriors 
on the opposite bank of the Ohio, to prevent 
their escape in the event of their defeat, by al- 
ternately advancing and retreating, they carried 
on the battle through the whole day with unre- 
mitting ardor. Coming near the camp they 
would sometimes shout “ we are eleven hundred 
strong, and two thousand more coming,” refer- 
ring to the number of Lewis’s men and the ex- 
pected reinforcement under Col. Christian. This 
excited suspicion in the camp that they had been 
betrayed by the Governor or his express, who 
alone could have told these Indians the circum- 
stances of the camp. 

Cornstalk’s voice was heard through the day, 
above the din of battle, shouting to his men. 
One who had been a prisoner recognized the 
voice and knew the words. ‘* What is he say- 
ing,” enquired Capt. Stuart. ‘ He says be strong, 
be strong,” replied the soldier. Oue of the war- 
riors near him showing, in the midst of the battle, 
less courage than became a brave, with one blow 
of his tomahawk, Cornstalk cleft his skull. In 
one of the assaults the brave Col. Fields was 
shot. His fall greatly dispirited his men for a 
time. “Be Strong!” “ Be Strong!” echoed 
terribly over the battle, while the fall of the three 
Colonels, and Captain after Captain, and files of 
men, inspirited the savages to press on with re- 
newed vigor. The bravery of the commander 
never wavered, he was equal to the emergency. 
His majestic person was seen moving from place 
to place, with * a stern invincible countenance.” 
The courage of his men having suffered a tem- 
porary shock, in the sudden attack and the loss 
of their beloved officers, arose with their danger 
and the terrible Shawanees found the “ long- 
knives” fully prepared to avenge the death of 
their comrades. Early in the day Lewis con- 
trived to despatch two runners up the Kenawha 
to hasten the advance of Col. Christian. To- 
wards evening, perceiving that the assaults of 
the savages were unabated in violence, and fear- 
ing lest night might give the Indians some ad- 
vantage unless the battle was brought to a close 
before the day departed, he sent a detachment 
under Captains Isaac Shelby, George Mathews, 
and John Stuart, to proceed up the Kenawha, 
under cover of the banks, to Crooked Creek, and 
up that creek, under the banks and weeds, some 
distance to the rear of the enemy, and then to 
march down upon the savages towards the Point. 





The unlooked-for appearance of this company in 
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their rear alarmed the Indians. They supposed 
the detachment to be the expected reinforcement 
under Col. Christian and gave way. Before sun- 
down they crossed the Ohio, leaving many of their 
dead. Col. Christian reached the camp before 
midnight and found preparations for a renewed 
attack, as the retreat of the Indians was looked 
upon asa feint. But the battle had been deci- 
sive, the savages retreated to their towns. ‘The 
loss of Lewis in this day’s battle was 2 Colonels. 
6 Captains, 3 Lieutenants, and 64 subalterns and 
privates killed; and 140 wounded. About one- 
fifth of his whole force was disabled. The loss 
of the Indians was unknown. Col. Christian 
marched over the field of battle on the morning 
of the 11th and found thirty-three dead, left by 
the Indians in their rapid retreat. Their loss 
during the day was probably greater than that of 
the Virginians. With them it was a desperate 
battle; if they were vanquished they had no 
hope of future success; if victorious they might 
yet triumph. And they fought like men that 
staked all upon the issue of that day’s contest. 

Upon reaching a place of safety the Indians 
held-a council. Cornstalk inquired what was to 
be done. They had been defeated, and “the 
long knives” were pressing on them. No one 
made reply. After a pause Cornstalk arose and 
said, “* We must fight, or we are undone.” “ Let 
us kill all our women and children, and go fight 
till we die.” No auswer was made. After a 
pause he arose again and striking his tomahawk 
into the post in the centre of the council, said— 
“T'llgo and make peace.” ‘The warriors around 
all grunted out—* Ough, ough, ough.” Runners 
were immediately dispatched to the Governor to 
solicit peace and protection from the “ Big 
knife,” and Cornstalk with his sister, the Grena- 
dier Squaw set out to meet Dunmore. 

After burying the dead, and making suitable 
accommodations for the wounded, Lewis, leav- 
ing a guard at the Point, marched rapidly to- 
wards the towns on the Scioto. In a short time 
he was met by an express from Dunmore, with 
orders to return to Kenawha as he was about to 
make a treaty with the Indians. Lewis on con- 
sultation with his officers determined to press on 
toards the Scioto. The Indian spies reported 
the advance of * the long knives,” and the chiefs 
expressed great uneasiness, believing their towns 
to be in danger, and fearing that Dunmore could 
not prevent their destruction. The Governor 
with the chief White Eyes, met the General at 
Kellecanie creek, in sight of a village the Indians 


had just deserted and set on fire, and informing | 


him of the treaty in progress, repeated the orders 
for the return of the Virginians to the Kenawha. 
The Governor requested an introduction to the 
officers individually, and expressed his high ap- 





probation of their spirit, complimenting them on 
their gallantry in the late action. Lewis relue- 
tantly commenced his retreat, and Dunmore 
returned to his camp. 

The Virginians very unwillingly let go the op- 
portunity of destroying the Indian towns. The 
memory of the massacres on Muddy Creek, the 
Levels, and Cave’s Creek, and other murders of 
families and individuals, and the loss of so many 
brave companions in the late battle stirred up the 
spirit of retaliation, and the desire to strike a 
blow that should forever intimidate the savages. 
General Lewis cafried with him to his grave a 
full belief that Dunmore acted in concert with 
the Indians. 

The Governor marched on towards Chilicothe 
and encamped on a plain appointed for his con- 
ference with the Indian chiefs. On the third day 
Cornstalk came with eight chiefs to visit the 
Governor, and was introduced by the interpre- 
ters. Dunmore read from a written paper the 
charges against the Indians, their infraction 
of former treaties, and their unprovoked mur- 
ders. Cornstalk replied, and in strains of com- 
manding eloquence defended his red brethren, 
and made recriminations. A time was fixed 
by mutual agreement for the chiefs of the differ- 
ent tribes to come and arrange the articles of the 
treaty. After a few days Cornstalk came alone 
and informed Dunmore that none of the Mingoes 
would attend, and that he feared the result as to 
the other tribes. Dunmore sent two interpreters 
to Logan, the Mingo, to request his attendance. 
He replied, “1 am a warrior and not a counsel- 
lor and [ will not go.” Shortly after Cornstalk 
came again with two chiefs; and negotiations 
were entered upon in good faith. Colonel Wil- 
son says—** When Cornstalk arose, he was in no 
wise confused or daunted, but spoke in a dis- 
tinct and audible voice, without stammering, or 
repetition, and with peculiaremphasis. His looks 
while addressing Dunmore were truly grand, yet 
graceful and attractive.” As he became excited 
he spake so as to be heard throughout the camp. 
In the strains of commanding eloquence, and with 
the skill of a statesman, he negotiated the treaty. 
He sketched in lively colors the once prosperous 
condition of the Indians, and set in sad contrast 
‘their present degradation. Exclaiming against 
| the perfidiousness of the whites, and particularly 
the dishonesty of the traders, he proposed as the 
basis of a treaty, that no persons should be per- 
mitted to trade with the Indians on private ac- 
‘count; that such things as they needed should 
be sent by honest men who should exchange at 
a fair price for their skins and furs: and finally, 
that no spirits of any kind should be sent amongst 
them, because the fire-water brought evil to the 
Indians. 
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It was agreed by Dunmore and Cornstalk|the command and lead them against the Indian 
that hostilities should cease, that the prisoners | towns. 

should be delivered up, and that as many of the} While waiting for Gen. Hand, the officers held 
chiefs as could be prevailed upon, should meet) frequent conversations with Cornstalk, who ap- 
commissioners from Virginia the next summer at| peared to take pleasure in making them ac- 
Fort Pitt to ratify a treaty. quainted with the geography of the country west 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. One 
afternoon while delineating upou the floor a map 
of the country between the Shawanee towns and 
the Mississippi, shewing the direction of the vari- 
ous rivers emptying in those mighty streams, a 


fought bravely in hopes of subduing them in detail. ‘shouting was hoare from the oppomte bank of 


And had he conquered Lewis, Dunmore and his| the Ohio. Cornstalk rose deliberately, went out 


b ° ;,, and answered the call. Immediately a young 
saps ee see ent Mei MB ery snmmscaee chief crossed the river, whom Corustalk embra- 


Failing in the battle, he hastened to save his | 

ced with the greatest tenderness. It was his 
towns by negotiation with the Governor; and. 

son Elinipsico, who, distressed at the long ab- 


di ts 
wes gine ne caging ances. Damen rte | sence of his father from his tribe, had come in 
sighted obstinacy of the chiefs, which exposed | 
isearch of him. 


the whole to ruin. Whatever may have been | : , 
é' | The next morning a council of officers was 
the designs of Dunmore in regard to the Indians | 
me ie rere " held, on account of the long delay of Gen. Hand. 
and the Virginians, it is evident Cornstalk was | ae" 
lia i Na, Cornstalk was invited to be present. He made 
pect te a speech, in which he recounted his actions after 
We have nothing more of Cornstalk worthy the battle at the Point three years before,—that 
of special notice, till the spring of 1777. The he had proposed to the warriors to kill the women 
coalition formed by the English and all the tribes and children, and there to fight till they were all 
west of the Ohio, against the colonies contend- | killed, and on their refusing to do this, that he 


ing for their independence, was nearly complete. had proposed to Dunmore peace. Previous to 


The Shawanees alone had not entered into the this the Indians had refused to listen to the Gov- 
confederacy. The young warriors thirsting to ernor. He closed every sentence of his speech, 
avenge their countrymen slain at the Point, and says Stuart, with these words—* When I was a 
jealous of the Virginians, were eager for war.| young man and went to war, I thought that might 
Cornstalk opposed the aeemneey. He dread-|be the last time, and I would return no more. 
ed war with “the long knives.” He believed Now I am here among you; you may kill me if 
the safety of his tribe could now be found only | you please; I can die but once ; and it is all one 
in the friendship of the Virginians. In this pos-|to me, now or another time.” His countenance 
ture of affairs, he visited Point Pleasant, in com-; was dejected, while he declared he expected to 
pany with Red Hawk and another Indian, and be compelled to go with the stream. and that all 
sought an interview with Capt. Arbuckle, the the Indians were joining the British standard. 
commander of the garrison. To him Cornstalk| While the council was in session, two young 
communicated the situation and design of the men, Hamilton and Gilmore, crossed the Ke- 
Indians; that all his nation but his own tribe |nawha to hunt deer. On their return to the 
were for war; and that they “ would float with | camp, about the time the council closed, some 
the stream in spite of his endeavors to stem it;” | Indians concealed on the bank, viewing our en- 
and that hostilities would speedily commence. |campment, fired upon them and killed Gilmore. 
Capt. Arbuckle thought it proper to detain Corn- | “Capt. Arbuckle and myself,” says Stuart, ‘“‘were 
stalk and his companions as hostages for the | standing upon the opposite bank when the gun 
Shawanees; and sentinformation of the true state fired, and whilst we were wondering who it could 
of things to W liamsburg. Orders were imme-|be shooting, contrary to orders, or what they 
diately issued to raise in the Valley and Western | | were doing over the river, we saw Hamilton run 
settlements a volunteer force, to march under | down the bank, who called out that Gilmore was 
Col. George Skillem of Rockbridge. With much |killed. Gilmore was one of the company of 
difficulty a foree was collected. In Greenbrier a Capt. John Hall, of that part of the country now 
small company only joined the Colonel, and that | | Rockbridge county. The Captain was a rela- 
was raised principally by the efforts of Capt. | tion of Gilmore’s, whose family and friends were 
John Stuart. It was composed largely of militia | chiefly cut off by the Indians, in the year 1763, 
officers who went as privates, among whom was ‘when Greenbrier was cut off. Hall’s men in- 
Stuart. They reached the Point in safety, ex-|stantly jumped into a canoe and went to the re- 
pecting General Hand from Pittsburg to take! lief of Hamilton, who was standing iu momentary 


Cornstalk won the highest admiration from the 
Virginians, for his conduct in the battle at Point 
Pleasant, and for the manner he conducted the 
negotiations for peace. He attacked the forces of | 
his enemies before they could form a juncture, and | 
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expectation of being put to death. They] other Indian was cruelly mangled and murdered 
brought the corpse of Gilmore down the bank,! by piece-meal. 


covered with blood and scalped, and put it into 
the canoe.” 


The interpreter’s wife, who had lately return- 
ed from captivity, and entertained a kindly feel- 
ing for Cornstalk and his companions, hearing 
the tumult, ran out to inquire the cause; and 
hearing threats from some of the men against 
the Indians in the garrison, she hastened to the 
cabin of Cornstalk, and tuld him that Elinipsico 
was charged with bringing the Indians that had 
just killed Gilmore, and that the soldiers were 
threatening them all with death. Elinipsico 
denied bringing the murderers with him; de- 
clared he came alone, and for the sole purpose of 
visiting his father, who had been so long absent. 
As the canoe that bore the dead body was passing 
the river, “I observed to Capt. Arbuckle,”’ says 
Capt. Stuart, “that the people would be for kill- 
ing the hostages as soon asthe canoe would land. 
He supposed that they would not offer to commit 
80 great a violence upon the innocent, who were 
in no wise accessory to the murder of Gilmore. 
But the canoe had scarcely touched the shore 
until the ery was raised—let us kill the Indians 
in the fort ;—and every man, with his gun in his 
hand, came up the bank pale with rage. Capt. 
Hall was at their head and leader. Capt. Ar- 
buckle and I met them, endeavored to dissuade 
them from so unjustifiable an action; but they 
cocked their guns, threatened us with instant 
death if we did not desist, and rushed by us into 
the fort.” 


Cornstalk had led the expedition, years before, 
by which Gilmore’s family had been murdered : 
Cornstalk was now in the fort. Elinipsico, his 
son, had come the day before; and now Indians 
had just killed Gilmore. These men must be a 
sacrifice. These feelings governed Hall and his 
men, as they rushed shouting to the cabin of 
Cornstalk. 


Elinipsico hearing their approach trembled 
greatly. Cornstalk said—*“ My son, the Great 
Spirit has seen fit that we should die together ; 
and has sent you here. It is his will. Let us 
submit. It is best:’—and turned to meet the 
soldiers at the door. In a moment he received 
seven bullets in his body and fell without a groan 
Elinipsico sat upon his stool] unmoved. His 
father’s words had calmed his trepidation: his 
father’s death called up in his bosom all his sav- 
age stoicism. He received the shots of the sol- 
diers and died without motion. Redhawk, on 
hearing the tumult, concealed himself in the 
chimney, which was too small to admit his es- 
cape. He was soon discovered and shot in his 
hiding-place, and fell in the ashes dead. The 





The suddenness of the massacre prevented its 
arrest. The fatal deed covered the fort with 
gloom. Coil. Skillem did not arrest the murder. 
ers; perhaps his authority over the volunteers 
was too weak. General Hand arrived in a few 
days without forces or supplies, and took no no- 
tice of this deed. In a few days the soldiers 
were ordered to return home. The Court of 
Rockbridge county made some inquiries respect- 
ing the murderers, but did not pursue the subject 
to a judicial conclusion. The Shawanees in the 
war that followed took ample revenge for their 
chief. ‘The blood of multitudes flowed for Corn- 
stalk and his son: and no man was heard to 
glory in being the principal or accessory of his 
death. 





MYSTERIOUS MUSIC, 


During the summer of 1848, which I spent on the shore 
of the Mexican Gulf, I had frequent opportunities of lis- 
tening to what is called the “ Mysterious Music.” The 
singular sounds known by this name, are mostly heard 
on the waters of Pascagoula and Biloxi Bays. By the 
Cr- oles, who are very superstitious, they are heard with 
fear, but others listen with a mingled feeling of pleasure 
and wonder. This music is generally heard about night- 


fall, when it strikes upon the ear like the breathing of an 


olian Harp in the distance; scarcely however has a 
feeling of delight been awakened by the distant strain, 
when wonder is excited by the seeming approach of this 
“ fairy-like music.” A moment before, and the ear could 
only catch a faint, distant, dying cadence, now it swells 
louder, becomes more and more distinct until it seems 
within a few feet of where you stand. It is then truly 
mysterious, for though sensible that it is near you, you 
are totally unable to locate the sound, but it seems to 
issue from any point to which you direct your attention; 
it is in the water; above, below, and all around; wher- 
ever you listen, thence the music seems to flow. This 
phenomenon has come under the observation of hundreds, 
yet none have been able to assign any adequate cause 
for it,—there seems to be no particular spot at which it 
may be heard; you may hear it for a few evenings in suc- 
cession, and it may not be heard there again for years. 
Of course many attempts more or less fanciful, have been 
made to account for these wild, sweet strains—the most 
pleasing, but perhaps not most satisfactory of these, is an 
Indian legend related to me by one who has resided for 
years on the Bay where those sounds are heard, and who 
in common with myself has been a frequent ear-witness 
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of their plaintive melody. The legend, as related to me 
is embodied substantially in the lines which follow. 





THE MYSTERIOUS MUSIC. 


AN INDIAN LEGEND. 
I. 


Where the silver Pascagoula 
) Gives its tribute to the sea, 
; Spreads a bay, upon whose borders 
Once there dwelt the bold and free. 
There is not a lovelier inlet, 
On Columbia’s southern shore ; 
None so strongly by tradition 
Linked unto the days of yore. 
True, the men were forest-dwellers, 
Untaught children of the wild; 
But a holy love of freedom, 
In their hearts dwelt undefiled. 
Martyrs true they were, and noble, 
As the great Leonidas 
Led to die, for Greece, and glory, 
In Thermopyle’s famed pass, 
They have left a noble lesson, 
Simple, stirring, and sublime, 
Of their hatred of oppression, 
To the men of ev’ry clime. 
True, no poet, nor historian, 
Tells the story how they died; 
But tradition’s hand hath snatched it 
From oblivion’s whelming tide ; 
And the waters whence they perished, 
Still their death song wild retain, 
And the gentle air of evening 
e Often wakes the mournful strain. 
d Sailing once upon these waters, 
. With an aged, white haired man, 
h He began the strange, wild story, 
: And ’twas thus the legend ran. 


- II. 

n “ Hear you not that strain of sadness, 
Gently stealing o’er the wave; : 

,, Like a requiem wild, and solemn, 

3 Breathed above a loved one’s grave ?”’ 

j List’ning, soon I heard it swelling, 

: ’Mid the pauses of the oar; 

Is And I questioned, “friend pray tell me, 

13 Comes that strain from off the shore?” 

ly “No; it is uncarthly musie, 

‘ Mortal hand, nor voice, can wake 
Strains like those, which from the waters, 

to 
On the ear so sadly break. 

Ni Long ago, the brave Biloxes 

Dwelt upon the neighb’ring shore ; 

is And the happy shouts of childhood 

s, Rose about each wigwam door. 

- Where those blackened trunks are standing, 

it In those happy days was seen, 
Spreading o’er those humble dwellings 

A The magnolia’s arch of green. 

” Then, the maidens brown, yet comely, 

en To these shades would oft repair, 

st And with hearts, with love wild beating, 

” Meet their hunter lovers there. 

: Birds of sweetest note have warbled, 

" From each green and fragrant bough; 

0 


Buds for beauty thence been gathered ; 
But they’re scathed and leafless now. 










































There, ’tis said, the bold Altama, 
Noblest of the warriors true, 
Came the chieftain’s child, Anola, 
Fairest of the fair, to woo. 

None in all the tribe was braver, 
Than the chief who sought a bride ; 
Never Indian girl was fairer, 
Than the maiden by his side. 

But she was an only daughter, 
Her old father’s chief delight ; 
And his lodge, if she were absent, 
Would have lost its life and light. 
But, at last, the chief consented, 
And Altama took his bride, 
Vowing ne’er to sever from her, 
Until death should them divide. 


Iil. 


“ ‘Torches now, throughout the village, 
Like bright meteors swiftly glance, 
To the green they light their bearers, 
Where they join the nuptial dance. 
Deftly now the dancers mingle, 

How the flashing torches fly! 

Some are swept in fiery circles ; 

Some are cast toward the sky. 

Nor upon that joyous evening, 

Was the voice of music mute, 

Sweet as notes of wild birds singing, 
Then was heard the Indian flute. 
Maiden’s voices, in the distance, 

To its melancholy strain, 

Uttered such wild, sweet responses, 
That all paused to hear again. 

Thus they stood, when, from the forest, 
Other strains than those awoke— 
Fearful foes had gathered round them; 
On their ears the war-whoop broke. 

*T was the Pascagoula warriors, 

Who in fearful numbers stood 

Ready at their chieftain’s signal, 

To begin the work of blood. 

Soon that signal dread was given, 
Forth like panthers fierce they sprung 
On that throng of fawn-like maidens, 
Who but late so sweetly sung ; 

But the hearts of the Biloxes 
Though surprised, still knew no fear, 
Down they threw the bridal torches, 
Up they snatched the bow and spear. 
Then the voice of bold Altama 
Swelling ’mid the strife arose, 
Cheering to his chosen warriors, 
Bearing terror to his foes. 


IV. 


“*On, my braves! the Pascagoulas 
Oft have met you in the field, 

You have ever been the victors, 
Scorn then, even now to yield. 
Nerveless arms direct their arrows— 
Coward hearts beat in their breasts ; 
And your shouts of bold defiance 
Shake with fear their waving crests. 
Night they deemed would hide their terror, 
But let true hearts follow me; 

And, as ever, these false foemen, 
Shall before us swiftly flee.’ 


y. 


“ Onward pressed the brave Altama, 
Near hin all his warriors stood ¢ 
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And their weapons soon were stainéd, 
With the foul invader’s blood. 

Long, and well, this brave band battled, 
’Gainst a far superior foe ; 

Woman’s danger made them stronger, 
Gave fresh vigor to eath blow ; 
Maidens, matrons, helpless children, 
Stood behind, like frightened deer : 
As the fearful sounds of battle, 
Smote upon each startled ear. 

Sons, and sires, and husbands, lovers, 
Were engaged in deadly strife, 

And with ev’ry blow they thought of 
Maiden, mother, sister, wife, 

And they felt, that, if they yielded, 
All these cherished ones must go, 
Captives without hope of ransom, 
To the wigwams of the foe. 

Faster flew the deadly arrows— 
Many brave Biloxes fell 

Still they yielded not, but listen! 
Whence arose that fearful yell? 
T'was another band of foemen; 
Fresh for battles and for blood, 
Rushing on the helpless women, 
Who behind the battle stood. 

To the heart of every warrior, 
Pierced their shrill, despairing cry ; 
And like lions, chafed and wounded, 
Fiercely back they turned to die. 
Like a storm, Altama leadin: 
Leaving ruin in their track, 

Burst they on their new assailants, 
And with fury drove them back ; 
Then they hurried the defenceless, 
Where a rude entrenchment rose, 
Near the margin of the waters, 

To protect them from their foes. 
Scarcely had they gained this refuge, 
When above the solemn wood 

Rose the waning moon, and shed her 
Silver radiance o’er the flood. 

Then they saw each other’s faces— 
Saw their number, oh! how few; 
Only fifty, of five hundred, 


. Who the bow in battle drew, 


And of this not one unwounded 

Now remained; but of the foe 
Fifteen hundred then were lying, 

By the hand of death laid low. 
These gazed in each other's faces, 
But no light of hope was there; 
Every brow bore one expression— 
That of fixed yet stern despair : 

For a thousand Pascagoulas 

Closed them round, and could they hope, 
Wounded as they were, and wearied, 
With such fearful odds to cope? 
Then stood forth the bold Altama, 
Bleeding still from many a wound; 
And in firm, unfaltering accents, 
Spoke to those who stood around. 


V1. 


“ ¢ We met at day’s decline, my braves, 
A large and joyous band, 

And now the remnant of our tribe, 

We here at midnight stand. 

Full many of our warriors true 

Now strew the battle plain ; 
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And we have fought, as men should fight, 
But fought alas! in vain. 

Though wounded, all your hearts I know 
Will never brook to yield; 

For ye the yoke as proudly scorn, 

As flying from the field. 

Your noble forms were never made 

To tamely bend to those, 

Who now with hatred in their hearts 
Our little band enclose. 

Where is our refuge then? the waves 
Which murmur softly nigh, 

Like spirits gently call the brave 

In their embrace to die. 

If here we fall, our scalp-locks soon 
Will swell the foeman’s pride ; 

And they will tell their eager youth 
That we ignobly died. 

Our women and our children too, 

A weak, defenceless band, 

Torn from their own love? )omes away, 
Will till the victor’s land. 

Oh! rather let these waters now 
Around us darkly close ; 

And jet our bodies, near the land 

We loved in life, repose. 

In death I'll be your leader still, 

I’ll lead into the wave, 

Who by my side will first advance, 

To freedom and a grave ?’ 


VII. 
“Forth then sprang the fair Anola, 
To the daunt'*s chieftain’s side, 


Saying, ‘yield that sad sweet office, 
To thine own, devoted bride, 

True, thou art the mountain eagle, 
1, the gentle, timid dove, 

Yet I’ve felt my nature stronger, 
Since thou gavest me thy love.’ 


VIII. 


Flashed the eye, of bold Altama, 

As he raised the wild death song, 
With his bride, he sought the waters 
Followed by a mingled throng. 
Wounded warriors, lovely maidens, 
Tender wives, and children dear, 
Formed that column, and there rose not 
From their lips one note of fear! 

But the words of bold defiance, 

Ran throughout that dauntless band, 
As if marching to a banquet, 

They descended to the strand. 

Bright the summer moon was shining, 
O’er the still and placid wave, 

When this tribe’s last noble remnant, 
Came to seek a welcome grave. 
Louder swell their notes defiant, 

As they through the waves advance, 
Thoughts of freedom swell each bosom, 
Prouder seems each haughty glance. 
But the depths are reached, and silent 
Sink they in their watery bed, 

And the waves that murmur o’er them, 
Sigh a requiem for the dead. 

And the music, which at nightfall, 

Oft comes stealing o’er the wave, 

Is a strain, the waters rescued 

From the death song of the brave.” 


s 


Azim. 
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STORY OF A CLOCK, 


“The great soul does not sell its nobleness. It does 
not ask to dine nicely, nor sleep warm; the essence of 
greatness is the perception that Virtue is enough. Pov- 
erty is its ornament. Plenty it does not need and can 
very well abide its loss.—Emerson. 


I am an old Clock, fashioned more than a cen- 
tury gone by. I was considered at the time I 
was framed, a masterpiece of the celebrated 
London artist that made me,—for I am not one 
of your miserable Yankee notions. NotI. I 
count me worthy of superior veneration. I am 
not one that strike my hours in wire-music, to 
lull the ear into forgetfulness of that which a 
Clock should always say to those who peer into 
its face, or hold their breath at its stroke. It 
should be as the ancient Conqueror’s Mentor in| 
the ceaseless, rolling, noisy chariot of the World, | 
ever saying—and with no soft tone—memento | 
mori. In this I have been ever active, save only | 
for the time I slept on the bosom of the foaming 
ocean, when borne from my native land. 

I have stated that I was old. Around me 
cling antique carvings of another day ; they clasp 
me—these olden fantasies—as so many pure as- 
sociations of youth with manhood. So long as_ 
I am myself, [can never untwine them from past | 
sensation of joy or sorrow. Nor would I, for 
the world. When I look down at my finely- 
carved Dragon-head feet, I see what has been 
the toy of a child I loved to watch growing from 
infancy to strong boyhood. When I look about 
at my wrought head-piece, my curiously figured | 
side, my little secret holds that were little confi- 
dentials between my master and I; I see and 
recall what it was that has attracted the eyes of 
80 many visitors in times agone, and that made | 
me one of the most signal ornaments that ever | 
parlor had. ‘Those were my sole pleasures in| 
the objective world, if I can be said to have had | 
any there. With me now all my effective de- | 
lights are caught from the rays of a star that 
gleams back in the horizon of the Past; and to | 
which my memory turns to bask in its lustre, as | 
the Heliotrope which bends every petal to the 
golden Eye of day. 








“Sun of the sleepless! melancholy star! 

Whose tearful beam grows tremulously far, 

That show’st the darkness thou canst not dispel, 
How like art thou to joy remembered well! 

So gleams the past, the light of other days, 

Which shines, but warms not with its powerless rays; 
A night-beam sorrow watcheth to behold, 

Distinct, but distant—clear—but oh, how cold!” 


So sang Byron. I know not at which most to 


narrowness of the sentiment. In fact most of 
Byron’s Poetry reminds me of some of my fel- 
low Time-pieces; frame-work grand and impo- 
sing, but machinery bad,—telling false time. Or 
as some great effective Temple, radiant with 
stained glazing, and painting, and statuary ; 
whilst within some dark demon gloats in Heresy. 
The unearthly organ notes swelling along the 
trembling aisles and the chancel, veils worldly 
things from our view; but it is in contract with 
One who has said, * All these will I give thee 
if thou wilt fall down and worship me!” Such 
to my mind is Byron’s poetry. I hope the lis- 
tener will pardon this little piece of irrelevant 
clock-work Criticism. I spake the poetry in 
order to reject it, I did it to clear that “ melan- 
choly star” from clouds, for it is to be my guide 
and good Genius. I did it to show that though 
“‘tremulously far’ that “light of other days” is 
not cold. Great God! whdé& would insult theo 
so much as tocallitso? Nonesave Byron. It 
is a beam as warm as un-ending as the flame 
that burned on the ancient Altars. Its genial 
ray and heat are mine now. 

Ilorace Walpole would have loved to lodge 
me beneath the dusky arches of Strawberry- 
Hill. Round such a well-wrought case as 
mine his fancy would have wreathed itself, as 
ivy kissing the crumbling Coliseum. You may 
say that it needs some such outlandish one to 
appreciate me,—that you should do it, all I ask 
is the respectful hearing that age can claim. I 
will tell you that which is true. I never tell that 


'which is false. All in the family who have 
|\watched me time without name will affirm it. 


There is but one instance in which I have been 
cunscious even of a self-suspicion of not having 
given an altogether right impression. For fear 
of misapprehension I will explainthat. Lama 
perfect Clock in my construction. Never Clock 
told more or better than I, the tides, the time, 
the day, the month, and the lunar phases; in 
fact I am possessed of all the appliances of a 
perfect Clock. The only sense of imperfection 
is this. I am acentury old: but the moon-face 
that peeps out above mine is as young as ever! 
It has never grown old, but is as ruddy and fat- 
cheeked as if new-born. ‘This is very distress- 
ful to me; and seems to contradict or counter- 
mine in some sort, when I say, “ You are all 
growing old—memento mori.” How much more 
happy would I be if its head had turned white, 
if its brow had been wrinkled with time. I 
should have felt much more sympathy with it in 
my old age. That however I cannot help for 
all my grief, and so will pass on to my story. 


(The old Clock pressed its hands to its fore- 





wonder: the beauty of the poetry or the extreme 


head, as if in a reflective mood, and then with 
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its open, frank face—though rather pale—con- | 
tinued :) 


STROKE FIRST. 


LIFE. 


There is a delight that a large portion of the 
world knows not. God has given it almost ex- 
clusively to the mother and the father; and a| 
holy valuable delight it is. I mean the charm of | 
watching with untold interest and care, the grow- 
ing up of the child from the feeble world of No- 
tice, to the powerful world of Energy. The 
Father knows the joy that crowds instinctively 
upon him, as he watches the gradations of his 
darling’s growth; and the Mother only can feel 
full sympathy with this feeling of his. And so 
the Child is another strong tie—or should be— 





between them; for man must love that which 
yieldeth most sympathy. But that is a pleasure | 
in which J am initiated. My heart was full for | 
blessing to those who were around me: I could 
chime in with their feeling, I felt, more than ane 
other. I loved all, as they all looked up to me, 
and therefore knew that feeling. 

Esmond (my master) was a very happy man. 
It was as plain as day-light—the existence of 
which has never been denied, as the French | 
speculator thanks God—and really there wasn’t, 
the slightest pretext for doubting in the premi- 
ses. Bless your soul how could it have been 
else? He had money plenty: he had a sweet} 
wife that he loved till you’d almost call it sin. 
He had three sweet children of the several ages 
of six, five, and four,—the last being the only 
daughter. A very bonnie wee thing was little 
dimpled Fanny, (named after her mother,) and 
the dream and day-delight of the two brothers. 
These were two fine boys—Esmond the eldest, 
and Richard the other; both comely and smart. 
And all the family as healthy as [! I said that 
Esmond’s happiness was as plain as day-light. 
Indeed now that I bethink me, it was much more 
obvious. Day-light is very complicated—as I 
understand it—woven of colors even as the rain- | 
bow. His happiness was far purer than that: 
for it was wreathed of affections the purest, of 
aspirations the holiest, of love the most untinged. 
Indeed I wondered when first thrown into this 
amiable family, how it was that so much of good 
was mingled with so little of evil. I almost 
thought the general curse had never fallen there! 

Never again do I expect to see any sight so 
lovely upon this green earth, as I saw in the 
peaceful and happy home of Esmond. There 
were no strifes nor aught but harmony; in love 
they worshipped God for blessings so great that 
they could not conceive them. 





The boys and the girl grew; their dispositions 





and physical faculties developed. Time bore 
the family on in his quiet chariot which makes 
no noise in its going. The young men left their 
father’s house bearing unnumbered blessings and 
prayers with them. They went forth in the 
great World to grasp its pleasures and to grap- 
ple its stings. The younger Esmond went into 
the great city. His keen, vigorous mind carried 
him swiftly on to prosperity, as the expert Cap- 
tain soonest guides his boat into the haven. He 
lived with all the happiness that wealth could 
give, and withal high station. He married early 
in life. I know nothing of his wedded life, of 
its happiness or its cares, for I never lived with 
him. He used to visit us sometimes though, and 
they were a handsome enough couple at any 
rate. They had no children. 


Richard also married a sweet lovely girl. I 
can see her now, with the fine calm face, the 
bright blue eye, and the fair skin beneath her au- 
burn hair—all of which likened her to an angel 
with me. I can see her loving pressure and his 
affectionate kiss, as it was when none was by 
save me. Theirs was a heavenly union, God 
knows,—how many are there such, I wonder. 


I do not think that Richard was suited for the 
world as Esmond ; at any rate that was the im- 
pression he always made on me. There was 
something about him too calm and kindly : some- 
thing looked forth from his eye when he was by 
himself, and sometimes (though not so often) 
when others were near. I would sometimes look 
at the book he was reading, (for he was ever at 
his books,) to see if upon its page there was not 
something glowing, red-hot, which shone up in 
his eyes and made them flash and glisten. Hav- 
ing a competency, he entered into a more retired 
life than his brother. He lived, I believe, in the 
country, wrapped up in love for his family—and 
in his reading, If I mistake not he wrote too; 
wrote books that were sounded abroad every- 
where, and sealed his name on the tongues of 
the great and small of all the land. 


Fanny was almost the very life of the old 
couple. Their heads were now sprinkled with 
the snow-flakes which the wing of mercy—yes, 
of mercy—scatters on those who have seen the 
spring-time, and the summer, and the autumn of 
life; Ido not mean as seasons in cold or warmth— 
but as times of life. She soothed their way— 
did Fan—and with her trained glance saw the 
motive of their pleasures and their joys. She 
tenderly spake to them of the days past, of their 
darling sons:—and oh! her every word was a 
pearl, as with the good and munificent girl that 
she had read of in the fairy tale years before. 
She thought when she read it, that it was all a 
foolish fancy; and never dreamt to the day of 
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her death that it was realized as truth in her own | 


angelic life ! 

And beautiful Fanny was admired and beloved 
also! ‘There came from the gay city a dashing 
young fellow, wealthy and high and handsome ; 
and her brother Esmond told her that he was the 
one for her hand,—and she would laugh and turn 
away from his earnestness with glee. And there 
was another. A fair young man, not very hand- 
some nor wealthy, but he had a thoughtful face 
that made me love him, and count him worthy 
to marry sweet Fanny. I thought too—I can’t 
tell why—that Fanny loved him. But really it 
was strange to see and hear how her brother Es- 
mond hooted at the idea of a match with him. 
And how he urged the other (from the city) and 
spoke of his gold! But—good gracious! Ive 
been stopped an hour 





(The old Clock raised its hands at the enormity 
of its delay. It quickly, however, ran them 
around its face, and then followed with a rather 
mournful tone,) 


STROKE SECOND. 
DEATH. 


Change—change—change! So cry the mor- 
alists, and who can more righteously prolong it 
than a Time-piece? I would bless the Great 
Spirit for nothing, rather than this same univer- 
sal law of Instability. This life is wrought up 
of bright and dark pictures, and the motto of 
Ancillon and Bonnet is as worthy in morality as 
philosophy—Philosophy knows no useless truth. 
All have their good as well as evil. The pillar 
of cloud may have a dark side as well as one of 
fire, but we are to be guided by both to the land 
of Promise. Change! it is a glorious constant 
lesson. In the revolving Seasons—which in their 
storms and winds and biting cold, tell the great 
power of God; and in the genial spring in blos- 
soms and fruits glorify his bounty—we love and 
adore the hand that established mutability. 
Who would love the flowers if they forever 
played in smiles about the face of nature? None. 
See! “on yonder darkest cloud, born, like hal- 
lowed hopes, of the glory of another world, and 
the trouble and tears of this, brightens forth the 
rainbow.” But why do the children clasp their 
hands in eestacy, and run beaming with delight 
to peer through the window: and why do all ex- 
claim and point up. It is because that bright 
and beautiful Bow will ere long be gone! Sup- 
pose the skies were streaked with rainbow hues; 
think you men would not pine for the blue air 
again? Thank God! there’s no such thing as 


Vou. XVI—69 





sameness on this earth; and he who talks of 
** monotonous life’ but shows short-sightedness. 

I don’t know that I was thinking of these 
things when what I am about to relate occurred, 
or anything germane to them. They would, 
however, have been apropos then, and may be, 
I think, now,—if it be allowed a Clock to mor- 
alize, and truly to my mind there's nothing in 
the wide world with better right, as I’ve before 
intimated. 

One day I almost held my breath and stopped, 
at seeing lovely Fanny slip in the room hastily 
and bury her face in her hands. She wastrem- 
bling, and oh, so pale! and every now and then 
wrung her hands in silent agony, and wept. Soon 
she left me alone with my astonishment. You 
may judge that this latter was no little increased 
by a subsequent event, one of the most momen- 
tous of my personal history. I was to be moved! 
Two men came in and bore me from my wonted 
corner, to another room in the house. Alas! 
when I arrived there I knew the cause of all the 
commotion; of Fanny’s being moved to such 
grief, and my being also moved. There on the 
death-bed lay the mother, sweet and beautiful in 
her sinking paleness yet, though now full gone 
in age. 

“There,” she murmured sweetly, whilst a 
smile lighted up her wan face, “I'm very glad 
it's here. That old Clock is my dearest friend, 
I would have been ever thinking of it. Let it 
set there till I die.” 


Ten thousand emotions filled my breast as she 
spake thus; feelings of pain at what I saw, of 
exquisite joy that I could yield that loved one 
pleasure. 

“ But won't its striking disturb you, mother ?” 
said Fan mildly. 

No, no: there’s a sort of music for me in it, 
love—it won't burt.” 

All was still save for my ticking. It was a 
dear delight to have her melancholy face turned 
towards mine, and reflect that it caused her plea- 
sure. The old man never left the room of her 
he had loved so fervently and so long. Fanny 
was the good Genius there; she had always been 
good in truth—but never so good and lovely as 
now; no, never. And so it ever was and will 
be, that if cherished, our good Angels of life are 
brightest in the valley of the Shadow of Death. 

Finally she died. It had been a fair, cloudless 
day, aud the setting sun had reflected its closing 
rays upon my face with unusual splendor. The 
bright moon, (I don’t like to call it * silver” —it’s 
too mercenary,) crept softly on the floor, low 
down, as if unwilling to be seen as well as 
unheard. 

The night wore on: a night it was so filled 
with beauty and softness; so inspiring of thoughts 
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of a Better-land, that I had a presentiment that 
it was a fitting time for that loved one to die. I 
was not shocked when death drew nigh :—when 
toward midnight she called all in the room and 
told them of the radiant Home that she saw in 
the far-off land. It was twelve: and ere the 
sounds of my voice proclaiming it had died from 
the room, her life on earth had faded also. 

The next morning as it shone in the room dis- 
covered Fanny sobbing beside the bedside of 
Death. 

Bat that was not all—no, no! The grave of 
the lost one had not as yet been veiled with the 
springing grass,—w hen another misfortune of the 
same kind occurred. It was again Deata. Not 
however death of one who had long lived to raise 
up those God had given her, and in blessing them 
feel blessed ; not death of one looking back on 
the long list of life’s joys. No. But death 
creeping silently upon the cheek of prime and 
early life, spreading pallor on the countenance 
that seemed to be glowing with the Spring- 
breezes of many years to come. 

Not very long after the death of her mother, 
Fanny sat conversing tenderly with her venera- 
ble father. It was, I remember well, on a lovely 
Sabbath evening. 

* Oh, it was hard. very hard!” sighed the old 
man, burying his face in his hands. 

“Yes, my father, but could it not have been 
worse” The lovely girl could not have gone 
further. 

* Worse!” cried the old man. “No, Fan,— 
no worse on this earth.” 

A long and tearful silence succeeded: the old 

an then said to his daughter: 

“Tt is wrong, Fan, for me to brood over my 
sorrow: I would be ungrateful. Read to me, 
child; it will be very pleasant for me to hear 
you.” 

Fanny reached forward on the table and se- 
lected a book. ‘The place where she opened was 
Moore’s beautiful allegory of Prosperity and Ad- 
versity. In the sweetest and most birdlike voice 
I ever heard she commenced reading it. The 
old man listened very attentively. 

She read of the arrogant wealth of Felix, to 
whose lot had fallen the fair nymph Prosperity ; 
of his pavilions and grand entertainments. She 
read further on, of his miserable end and wretched 
flight; and of the oblivion that crept over his 
footsteps. She went on, and with angelic tone 
read of Uranio, the Heavenly—for such the name 
signifies—of his sorrow and heaviness: of his 
fruitless efforts and wrestlings with the F ard, un- 
yielding world. And then when way-worn he 
seemed to pause from his own spirit, and look to 
the ill-favored one beside him, Adversity :—she 
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an unearthly transport, the words of Adversity, 
thus : listen— 

“TI am sent,” said Adversity, “by the gods to 
those alone whom they love; for I not only train 
them up by my severe discipline to future glory, 
but also prepare them to receive, with a greater 
relish, all such moderate enjoyments as are not 
inconsistent with this probationary state. As 
the spider when assailed seeks shelter in its in- 
most web, so the mind that I afflict, contracts its 
wandering thoughts, and flies for happiness to 
itself. It was I who raised the characters of 
Cato, Socrates, and Timoleon, to so divine a 
height, and set them up as guides and examples 
to every future age. Prosperity, my smiling but 
treacherous sister, too frequently delivers those 
whom she has seduced, to be scourged by her 
cruel followers, Anguish and Despair: while 
Adversity never fails to lead those who will be 
instructed by her to the blissful habitation of 
Tranquillity and Content.” 

She could not read further of Uranio’s hap- 
piness afterward; but the same teaching which 
brought consolation to him, now caused Fanny 
and her father to be locked in an embrace of 
holy affection. Resignation would thencefor- 
ward move in the bereaved homestead. 

But alas! on this very Sabbath evening a 
messenger arrived in haste and presented a note 
to Fanny. Poor thing! how was her spirit, 
which seemed fast reviving, crushed again when 
she found that it begged her to hasten to the 
house of her brother Richard, as his wife was 
taken suddenly ill. She too would die—I 
thought—and great Heaven, how the thought 
made my head swim and my voice quiver. I 
was not wrong. Fanny saw, as did Richard, 
that the lovely and youthful wife must die. 
Death-deep silence reigned in our mansion for 
many days thereafter, for Fanny had written to 
the old man, her father, that she would have to 
remain and nurse her sister. But who shall pic- 
ture the old man’s grief. 

Forgive me that I do not picture the death- 
scene in the once happy home of Richard—for 
the loved wife died, leaving too lovely children 
without one on earth to call “ mother;” I would 
not if I eould—nor can I, for I was not there to 
see and feel it. But on a lovely day—as lovely 
as when Fanny’s mother died—I saw afar off 
through the open window of the chamber, the 
solemn procession which bore the young wife's 
body to her last rest. It wandered along bya 
sweet stream, and beneath waving though quiet 
trees on its banks. I looked on and on—and 
followed them till my sight was dimmed by the 
distance and my grief. 

The old man had gone out ashort while before 





read with a glowing eye, and features lit up with 
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been buried, Richard entered with bis wonted 
beauty and composure, though very pale—and 
leaning on his arm was weeping Fanny. 

After a brief silence the former of these spoke. 

« Tell me, Fan—promise me, if you will come 
and live with me.” 

«JT will live with none after my father, rather 
than you.” 

« None ?” 

“None !” 

“ But will not my father come and we will live 
together,” said Richard. 

“There is a memory that binds him there,” 
she turned her eyes homeward, as she said this. 

«Ah, well—but promise me, dear sister, that 
you'll live nowhere else save with me.” 

There was something singularly pathetic in 
the tone of this request. Fan looked up quickly, 
and observed an expression on her brother's face 
akin to agony. 

“Dear brother,” said she, “*why do you look 
and beseech me so? [I have said it.” 

“Fanny,” he replied, taking her hand affec- 
tionately, “I am aware that there will be an 
object in getting you to go elsewhere; to live 
when our father has died in another place, a 
place where will be luxury and gayety more than 
with me.” 

Richard faltered here : his sister regarded him 
strangely, and with emotion. 

“Fan,” he finally said, as with effort, “I'd as 
well tell you at once; of late I have been in re- 
duced circumstances—so with me would be sac- 
rifice.” 

“T won’t leave you for that, oh no! and I will 
care for poor little Henry and Richard.” 

“Thank God!” said Richard, as he left the 
room. 

Fanny's eye glistened with thought. The 
wealth that she would inherit from her father 
should be a bounty and a blessing to her afflicted 
brother and his motherless boys! There was an 
immortal glory in the design of blessing, that 
made her look angelic. It seemed too whilst 
she sat after Richard’s leave, that a holy atmos- 
phere surrounded her which warded off for the 
moment stinging grief. Alas! grief of another 
kind and trial—poor girl !— 


(Just here, to its own unspeakable discomfiture, 
the Clock discovered that its weights had been 
80 interested in its narrative as to stop still quite. 
A moment of railing created some discord in its 
usual winning tone :—and then came in a mea- 
sure rather ominous, ) 





STROKE THIRD. 
THE WILL. 


There is a strong pain attendant on a certain 
inevitable end in Nature. When the old man 
dies,—listen to a hint of my feeling. Look ye— 
it is as when the old oak, so long green, so long 
shady, so long known to me as the guardian 
spirit of the flowers and the grass of the yard :— 
it is as when that old tree falls, I feel like a part 
of myself, of my personality, was gone. And 
the more, if that venerable associate of a boy's 
dreams—of a man’s memories, fall by an un- 
timely blast, or by the wood-cutter’s steel. 

The day succeeding the interview just detail- 
ed—only the next day, just think!—found the 
old man laid low upon his bed, and Fanny—poor 
Fan—weeping by his side. The old manspake 
not, but his countenance indicated to me some 
secret restlessness of soul. The old man's days 
were now well nigh numbered. 

Whilst Fanny stood pressing his hand, there 
was a low gentle knock at the door; and the 
visitant was bid toenter. It wasEsmond. The 
old man rose feebly on his pillow, and whispered 
to Fanny; who immediately left the room, after 
receiving a kiss from her brother. 

Esmond drew near and took the old man’s 
hand. Both were for some length of time silent: 
and the old man’s face seemed more sorrowful 
than ever. 

“Have you well thought over what I said, 
father ?”’ said the son finally. 

“Yes, I have considered—and”— 

“What?” 

“T would like truly for Fan to have her own 
way if—I”"— 

* What?” 

“Could so arrange it properly.” The old 
man sighed deeply. 

“T have frankly told you all, father,” replied 
the son,—“ am confident whereof affirm. Rich- 
ard is now pennyless—it isn’t in him to be any- 
thing else’’— 

“ He has been unfortunate.” 

*‘ All one—all one,” rejoined Esmond hastily 
and somewhat pettishly, I thought :” it’s all be- 
cause he has no one element of success: and do 
you wish to encourage Fanny to live with him; 
she will do so if she can, and ere long your 
money given to Fanny will be—Heaven knows 
where !”’ 

The old man was still, with anguish clinging to 
every lineament of his face. 

—*And then, father, if you can look out of 
the place you’re going to, you'll see Fanny wed- 
ded to David Gere—ha! ha!—and much his 
books will help the mope to support your daugh- 
ter and make her happy. If Fanny lives with 
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brother Richard, he will bring it about; whilst 
my friend Bayne—near the richest in the city— 
will be disregarded in his attentions altogether, I 
suppose !”” 

The old man’s face showed a struggle within, 
yet bearing the same rigid grief. 

* I will be plain,” continued Esmond. ‘It is 
your duty to save your daughter from poverty. 
That will most certainly await her at Richard’s 
home. Leave her your property, in my hands, 
to be enjoyed on provision that she lives with 
mo”... 

The old man groaned. 

‘** Otherwise I am not connected with the mat- 
ter, and’”’——-here he spoke in such a very low 
voice, that I could not catch what he spoke ; the 
old man’s face changed thereat. 

For some moments a death-deep silence pre- 
vailed in the room, alone interrupted by myself. 
I felt nervous astothe result. I longed—though 
I understood but little—that the old man should 
refuse the request of Esmond. I had no confi- 
dence in him, for he scowled almost when he 
spoke of his brother and of Fanny’s lover—the 
fair pale youth of whom I have before spoken. 
My heart was well nigh breaking when the old 
man consented, as he did. 

“T will,” said he. 

“IT have some friends near by who will write 
your Will then.” Esmond rose and left the 
room ; and as soon as he did so, the old man burst 
into tears upon his bed of death. 

“ Oh God,” he cried, “ protect my dear child, 
and shield her from harm.” 

The old man died ! 

When a short time afterward Esmond return- 
ed, he turned deathly pale and fell. I did not 
see any sign of grief—no tear—no sigh was there. 
But there passed athwart his face an expression of 
—rage—shall I call it,and thereby call him fiend! 
The old man had died, and that Will was not 
made. Looking on were two well-dressed, sleek- 
visaged men. I took both to be ‘lawyers: one 
had some sheets of paper in his hand. 

Esmond rose up, and with a fearful eye locked 
the door. He then grasped oue of his friends 
by the shoulder, and pressing his mouth close to 
his ear, whispered something I could not under- 
stand then. He whispered also to the other. 
The two looked at each other, and then bowed 
to Esmond who stood anxiously before them. 
One of these was Bayne—Fanny’s city suitor. 

The three sat around a table near the cold 
corse: Good God! how pale and ghastly the 
four looked. ‘The same rigid aspect of grief was 
written on the face of the dead clay: from the 
faces of the living there were looks as of murder 
and deceit and daring crime. I shuddered in 
that house. 





For some moments there was a stillness of the 
grave in that room, which I now felt was filled 
with the rottenness of crime. One of the men 
was engaged in writing. At length he finished. 

“Can you imitate his hand precisely ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Esmond hastily, “ and a sick 
man doesn’t write like himself.” 

He was about to write, when another hellish 
idea beamed over his face. Can I tell it of the 
son of sainted parents! of the brother of Fanny 
and of Richard! Yes, he forced that pen into 
the fingers of his dead father’s hand, and then 
grasping them with his own, he wrote his name 
on that false Will! 

“There—we can swear to the letter of the 
truth now.” A smile as of an infernal flame 
from Tophet lit on his features—the devil! 

The strangers departed after some conversa- 
tion with Esmond in whispers. The latter then 
with a look of hypocritical melancholy called for 
his sister. She came swiftly, and another mo- 
ment found her beside the hody of her dead pa- 
rent. bathing his forehead with her tears. 

As the senses diminish in point of number, 
they become far more acute: the ties to the 
world without it have more power where they 
exist. It was so with Fanny now in the world 
of Feeling. One by one many had now been 
broken of the cords that twined around her heart 
and bound it in love to things around her: now 
all was centred in Richard, for she knew Esmond 
but slightly. 


(The old Clock hastily brushed away a rising 
tear with its second-hand, and then, after a mo- 
mentary pause, succeeded) 


STROKE FOURTH. 


THE TRIAL—THE SENTENCE—THE EXECUTION. 


The law of God is Compensation—reward, 
retribution—and for all we can see, that is all 
of wt. Hand in hand through the earth stalk 
the genii, Good and Evil, so interwoven that 
Time shall not sever them. Deep depression in 
the sea of sorrow, makes the resultant, a glori- 
ous ascension into the realms of joy—who says 
not? 

Many were there who came to the old man’s 
funeral. Close by the shrouded body there stood 
a young man to preach the funeral sermon. I 
saw his face directly; it was David Gere, the 
lover of Fanny, who had now become a minis- 
ter. All who were in the room held down their 
eyes weeping. His were only bent upward. 
Hespoke to them from those most soothing words, 
spoken by one of the afflicted and scourged of 
earth, that our light afflictions, which are but for 
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a moment, are not worthy to be compared with | 
the glory of future revelation. He pointed them to | 
that future land of blissful repose: where a kind | 
hand should wipe all tears from all eyes: where | 
the wicked should cease from troubling, and the | 
weary rest. His face shone, (to my eyes,) as he | 
spoke. He was not loud in his words: his was) 
a sweet, calm enunciation that seemed to flash 
around the soul and found an entrance in the 
heart, because it came from the soul. His voice 


ard, without the means of self-support, himself 
pennyless.” 

Yes! so did the villain speak, and then left 
Fanny to her painful thoughts. Asad moment it 
was indeed for her already bowed-down spirit. 
She thought over every thing, when Esmond left 
her there in the room; and the day waned in her 
reverie. She resolved to tell Richard all. And 
very unexpectedly he entered the room at that 
time, for her delay had caused him to come for 


quivered, and his eye was dimmed, as he con- | her anxiously. 


tinued his theme. 


She told him all; of her deep, unspeakable 


A long procession followed the beloved hus-| srief, and begged him not to attempt to support 


band, father, and—ZJ say it—the much loved mas- 
ter to his tomb. Sweetly—I prayed—may the 
grass wave on it! 

Fanny left with her brother Richard and the 
young minister. I saw her not for some days; 
and indeed saw no one save Esmond, who came 
frequently. 1 now for the first time almost within 
my remembrance, ran down from neglect, and 
no one saw fit to set me going again. I could, 
however, observe. 


One day when Esmond had finished his in- 


cessant overhauling of furniture and other things, | 


he wrote a note for Fanny to his brother Rich- 
ard’s; andin ashort space of timeshecame. It 
was truly a most painful interview. I burned at 
seeing him kiss her—the demon! 


“ Fanny you will prepare now to come and live 
with me in the city,” he said. 

“TI cannot—I have promised Richard,” she 
mildly answered. 

“You will have to waive that promise, my 
dear, for the future.” 

“No, no—I must, indeed, Esmond.” 

“T must insist on your going with me; it is 
eutirely proper.” 

Fanny only shook her head. 

“It is useless,” continued Esmond, “to delay 
telling you that such is the will and dying request 
of your father.” 

Fanny started, and only replied, “ He never 
mentioned it to me.” 


“It was nevertheless his last—I should not say 
request—but provision and command. I am or- 
dered so by this Will.” —With that he placed the 
Will in her hand. She read it, and as she did 
turned pale and wept. 

* You will see by that, the wise plan of your 
lamented father; you cannot disregard it.” 

“My father, I know, would have left it to my 
choice; and you will agree”— 

“TI cannot—he made me promise: you see 
that the only alternative to what he wishes you 
to do, involves a loss of the property I would 
delight to give you. I will leave the matter with 
you—trusting that you will not encumber Rich- 





her, poverty-stricken. 

| His answer at the end was, “ For God’s sake 
‘remember your promise to me.” 

| ‘*¢] will—I will,” Fanny cried, and sobbed on 
| his bosom. 

| Esmond’s feelings were balanced when Fanny 
told him her decision. A large property had 
been added to his already large estate; but he 
saw likewise that he was destined to fail of the 
[match he designed for Fanny, and which had 
now become a design of interest to him. There 
|was none but Esmond that knew of a certain 
secret drawer about me: the old man had never 
told any other member of the family—and had 
‘only communicated it to him on his death-bed. 
It was a place where he kept some valuable 
| papers of title, in case they should be ever needed. 
| Here it was that Esmond put the false Will. I 
recollect the time: it was dusk, or thereabout, 
aud he looked around stealthily before he ap- 
proached me. I could have gladly choked him. 
He hid it and left the room. I saw him through 
the window get in his chariot to go to the city. 
At that instant a very large black dog jumped 
from the roadside at the horse’s throat. I saw 
that the horse shook off the dog and started at 
full speed in great fright. That was all; and 
there was no other witness to it beside myself, 
that I knew. But, Oh! Father of Justice! 
within half an hour after he left the house he 
was brought back by four men before my eyes 
peAD! ‘There he was stretched out on the bed 
with every limb broken, and every muscle seem- 
ingly mangled ! 

** How did the horse take fright?”’ asked one. 

“J don’t know: the first thing I saw—the 
chariot was dashed to pieces by my side, and 
Esmond with it. The horse dashed on; but 
he’—the man pointed to the bleeding body— 
«never breathed again, that I think !” 

I could have told them much—oh yes: I could 
have told them of a devilish instrument of con- 
veyance that was now locked irretrievably in my 
bosom: that would never harm any now, for that 
it had been overruled as an invalid Will at the 
bar of the omnipotent Judge of quick and dead! 
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I could have toid them of the dire stain that the 
poor body had been freed from when it lost the 
soul from its nostrils. 

That bloody corse was a thrilling sight, and 
caused thrilling reflections. A strange one it 
was to see, when the bearers had retired, and 
Richard and Fanny, being called, stood over that 
body. Little did they know of the dire evil 
which had been blown as a black cloud from 
over their heads, when Esmond died. Fanny 
knew more perhaps than her brother, but told it 
not. Both now wept: it was Nature that wept 
in them. 

God bless you, Fan! I have in my bosom that 
which could, and was to, beggar you—but I have 
in my bosom too much of love for you ever to 
give it up. 


(A smile of joy lit up the face of the old Time- 
piece as he said this. He rubbed his hands to- 
gether, and on his forehead; and thereupon with 
a sweet voice—as of music—to all of us, came) 


STROKE FIFTH. 
“WELL DONE! GOOD AND FAITHFUL SERVANT.” 


But I must haste, for the morning dawns, as 
it now commences to dawn genially on Fanny 
in my story. None claimed her property now 
since Esmond was dead, except David Gere the 
minister, loved by all the neighborhood as well 
as Fan. His claim wasn’t annulled! It was a 
lovely day to my soul when I saw Fan, as fair 
as the lily that shone on her dark hair, and as 
pure, wedded to David in the house of her fa- 
thers. ‘There she lived henceforth in peace and 
holy happiness: and to me it seemed that the 
hours gleamed on my face as they passed—and 
warmed me into youth—and yet glided so swiftly 
in the quiet joy that they brought, that my bell 
was put in requisition twice to where it used to 
be once! A house of piety and gladness was 
that forever. And that was not the full meed of 
the cup of Pleasure. God gave Fanny fair and 
bright children, that should call forth that deep 
fountain of purest feeling which lies hid in the 
deepest recess of a mother’s soul,—and which 
the colder eye of man may not see or under- 
stand. 

Esmond’s wife came to live with her brother 
Richard after her husband’s death at his urgent 
request. The stroke of fortune seemed to have 
clothed her young spirit with an altogether dif- 
ferent temperament. She was quiet now, and 
not devoted to gayety and fashion: she turned 
her mind upward and sought her pleasures from 
above. She proved withal a kind mother to 
Richard’s children. 





Of the two accomplices of Esmond in the pro- 
curement of the false writing, I need only say 
that one went to the wars, aud has been of late 
killed in a duel;—the other is now suffering in 
the Penitent’s lodge of the Fleet for forgery ! 

[ have in my breast that Paper yet—here itis, 
almost hidden by the webs of vermin and the 
dust, as it should be. I have told you its history 
most truly. Learn by it greatest lessons if you 
have wisdom. O! my friends—fire will not more 
surely burn the hand that is thrust therein, than 
that the iniquity of man will return to him as 
Noah’s Dove—but will bring no Olive Branch 
of Peace. 





THE CORINTHIAN ORDER. 


A monumental vase, filled with toys, placed by her 
nurse over the grave of a young girl, beside which an 
acanthus sprang up accidentally, is said to have furnished 
the model for the capital of the Corinthian column. 


A simple love it was, that built the pile— 

She was no mother, but a faithful nurse, 

Doing a mother’s work, with mother’s heart— 
Perchance in the rude wars of Greece, the sire 
Had died a proud hero, and the young wife 

Could not outlive him, and so left her child 

In the hands of her old nurse. The orphan 
Heard of other parents, but felt no need 

Of other love. And thus she grew to be, 

In that quick climate, in fifteen summers, 

The Flower of Beauty. Sculptors and painters, 
When she walked the streets, with face deep-veiled, 
Hasted to catch a glimpse of the rare form 

She could not hide. Ah, not in Parian stone, 

Nor picture wrought in love, shall that young girl 
Live for the longing eyes of after times. 

Why linger? The gods loved her, and she died— 
And then the monument !—the master-piece, 
Perhaps, of artists proud to show their skill!— 
“The nurse had some small fortune, and for her 
Without value now, and sculptors many 

Craved the subject. But not so—Deep heart-grief 
Is simple, and turns away with loathing, 

From tombs rich-garnished—’tis as though vain art 
Would set down in its fineries, the worth 

Of what may not be prized. A simple vase 

Was all the old nurse placed o’er all she loved. 
Fondly within were all the toys she owned, 
When yet a child—a tile pressing them down. 
Beside the vase sprang up ere long a flower, 

The rich acanthus. ’Twas the offering brought 
By Flora to the virgin’s tomb. It chanced 

That in its growth a leaf touched the vase’s lip, 
And bent in graceful convolution down— 

So it stood, when full of sweet memories 
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It may be, a young man drew near to gaze, 
And ere he went away, kneeled down before it. 
Of much note was that young man afterwards— 
He built a temple with rare columns 
Unseen before. Corinth was wild with joy. 
Presently the truth appeared. There was the vase, 
The toys, the down-bent leaf. The virgin’s grave 
Had furnished to the temples of the gods 
Their noblest ornament. And scarcely now, 
Is there a city fair on earth, but has 
These columns in its proudest squares upreared, 
So many monuments to her, the girl 
Who died beloved, in Greece, long ages gone. 
Thus on their favorite have the gods bestowed, 
A glory greater than on heroes proud. 
But no heathen lore we need to teach, 
That things on earth, noblest and most beautiful, 
Oft owe their origin to Love and Grief. 

8. L. C. 





HOME ANNALS. 


MRS. JEAN WOOD OF CHELSEA. 


Mrs. Jean Wood was the daughter of the Rev. 
John Moncure, a Scotch clergyman of the Epis- 
copal church, who in 17—, emigrated to this 
country, and was the first progenitor of the nu- 
merous Virginian families bearing that name. 
He possessed considerable talents, which his third 
daughter, Mrs. Wood, inherited. She was very 
intellectual and highly gifted with both poetical 
and musical genius. Of poetry she has !eftsome 
beautiful specimens, which shall ere long be offer- 
ed for the pages of our favorite ‘ Messenger,” 
where they willdeserveaplace. In music, though 
entirely self-taught, she acquired considerable 
skill, and played with taste on the guitar, piano 
and spinet, an instrument much in vogue in her 
day—and so thoroughly did she make herself ac- 
quainted with it, that she has been known to em- 
ploy her ingenuity successfully, in restoring an 
injured one to complete order and harmony; in- 
deed, her energy and perseverance in whatever 
she undertook usually ensured success: even 
after she was sixty, having had the misfortune to 
be overset in a carriage and break @r right 
wrist, she quickly learned to use er ¥em hand 
in sewing, and to write with it not only legibly, 
but well. 

The early part of Mrs. Wood's life was tinged 
with romance. She reciprocated at seventeen the 
dent attachment of a young gentleman from 
Maryland, and they became engaged ; but their 
union being opposed by her relations, because he 





parting exchanged vows never to marry, so that 
when she was addressed by Gen. James Wood, 
several years afterwards, she declined his pro- 
posals, and he proceeded to the West to join in 
the war against the Indians, first bequeathing, 
(in case he should be killed,) his property to the 
fair lady of his choice. Fate, however, allotted 
him a brighter destiny—for Miss M. having been 
led to believe that her former lover had broken 
his pledge, yielded to the persuasions of a cousin 
with whom, since her parent's death, she often 
resided, and consented to recall the General— 
and not until after their union did she discover that 
she had been cruelly deceived. Hearing of her 
marriage, Mr. considered himself absolved 
from his promise, and soon entered the bands of 
matrimony also. In their subsequent history a 
remarkable coincidence occurs. Mrs. Wood 
had an only child, a daughter who was extremely 
intelligent until four years old: she was then at- 
tacked with convulsions, and owing to their fre- 
quent recurrence, grew up an idiot; and Mr. 
of Maryland had ason in a similar state. Would 
it be uncharitable and superstitious to infer that 
these corresponding calamities were inflicted 
upon each party by Heaven, as a punishment for 
breaking their rash, yet solemn vows? ..... 
Mrs. Wood devoted herself to her unfortunate 
child with all of a mother’s tenderness and zeal, 
and many of her effusions touchingly allude to 
the deep affection she bore her, and the anxiety 
she suffered on her account. She lost her at the 
age of eighteen, and bewailed her death as bit- 
terly as if she had been of those whom God en- 
dows with the blessings of intellect and beauty. 

After this event and the decease of General 
Wood, who had been elected Governor of Vir- 
ginia many years before, she removed from the 
pleasant shades of Chelsea to Richmond, where 
she spent the remainder of her days in works of 
charity and usefulness, and there, aided by her 
intimate friend, Mrs. Samuel Pleasants, and by 
Mrs. Chapman, the lady of a British officer, 
founded a society for assisting indigent widows 
and children. It was termed the * Female Hu- 
mane Association of the City of Richmond,” 
under which title it was incorporated by the Leg- 
islature in 1811, and still exists and flourishes, 
though its efforts and finances have been, since 
its primitive establishment, differently appropri- 
ated than was originally intended, and are at 
this time devoted solely to the benefit and main- 
tenance of female orphan children to the entire 
exclusion of widows. Mrs. Wood was chosen 
president of this society, and untiringly and faith- 
fully performed the arduous duties of that res- 
ponsible station until summoned by her Maker to 











was a Roman Catholic, they separated, and at 





a happier and higher vocation in Heaven. She 
rested from her labors in the 68th year of her 
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age, and reposes in the rural cemetery of ‘ Pop- 
lar Grove,” a family seat about two miles distant 
from Richmond. She was brought up as an 
Episcopalian, but during the ministry of Dr. 
Johu H. Rice she joined the Presbyterian church. 
This worthy pastor instituted a second associ- 
ation of ladies, for the purpose of working for 
the poor students in Hampden Sidney College, 
and in compliment to Mrs. W. called it the *‘ Jean 
Wood Society.” 
J.M.C. 


TO INTEMPERANCE. 


Disastrous Power! that with gigantic stride 

Hast stalked so long in triumph through the land, 
Crushing to earth alike her strength and pride, 

And reckoning victims by the grains of sand 

That whiten on Sahara’s arid strand, 

With joy I see thy kingdom’s latter days 

Writ on the wall, by more than earthly hand, 

Such joy as moved the shepherd, when the blaze 
Of Bethlehem’s holy star first burst upon his gaze. 


Thou “ scourge of God!” more dire than he of old,* 
Thou “ Mighty Murderer!’ mightier than the Greekt 
Were the grim record of thy reign unrolled, 

That simple volume would a language speak 

Stern as the thunder upon Sinai’s peak ; 

For stand engraved upon its bloody page, 

’*Mid countless millions of the obscure and weak, 

Names that have cast a halo round the age 

That gave them birth; the bard, the hero and the sage. 


Even as the worst dark tyrantt that old Rome 
Brought forth, to curse the earth, in her decay, 
When tired of vulgar murder, from its home 
Dragged unoffending genius into day, 

Not to reward its owner, but to slay, 

So thy undying appetite for blood, 

Gorged to repletion on ignobler prey, 

Seeks a fresh stimulant in daintier food 

And feasts upon the wise, the valiant, and the good. 


The Juggernaut of India’s palmy days, 

The fiery Moloch of the olden time 

Breathed, ’mid their brute adorers’ stupid gaze 

An atmosphere replete with blood and crime, 

Each in his separate sphere ; but neither clime 
Nor era limits thy immense domain, 

O’er the wide earth thy sceptre waves sublime, 

Its countless nations wear thy clanking chain— 
With the great flood itself began thy deadly reign.§ 


* Attila, our readers are well aware, was thus designa- 
ted by the nations whose vineyards he uprooted, and 
whose blood he poured out like water. “ The grass never 
grew where the horse of Attila once set his foot.” 

t Alexander the Great. He is said to be designated by 
some of the oriental nations, who retain a tradition of his 
bloody victories, by a passage which literally translated 
answers to that in the text. 

t Nero. 

§ We have the authority of holy writ for saying that 


THE SWORD.—A THOUGHT. 


The temper of the steel is true. ‘The extreme 
heat of the forge has tried and purified it. The 
workman hath worked on it a work of love, and 
now perfect in strength and beauty, it flashes 
proudly back the light of heaven’s sun. Qh, 
strong sword! Oh, beautiful sword! How is 
my heart stirred at sightof thee! But trembling 
is mingled with joyful admiration. What is the 
destiny of this sword? Shall it, grasped by the 
hand of patriotic valour, withstand the invaders 
of Liberty’s land, bathe itself in their blood, and 
at last wave over the head of a triumphant Lib- 
erator ?—or shall it execute the fell purposes of 
a ruthless tyrant?—Shall it carve out for its 
owner a glorious fame, or shall it rust in inac- 
tion, or be paraded merely as a holyday tool? 
Oh sword thou art strong—strong for ill as well 
as good. Bright art thou, but what flashing can 
conceal the stain of disgrace? 

What is the sword, strong and bright, with its 
destiny as yet undetermined? What but the 
young man gifted with genius, trained in halls of 
science and literature, standing proudly on Life’s 
threshold, flushed with the consciousness of young 
exuberant manhood. Oh young man be thy 
country’s sword—rust not, trifle not, keep ever 
unstained by shame—strike for honor, for the 
good of man, and for the glory of God. 


Ss. L. C. 


Dirge for the Funeral Solemnities of 
Zachary Taylor. 


Again the cold, insatiate grave 
Has newly closed above the brave; 
Again in solemn form we meet, 

* A chieftain’s virtue to repeat— 
Bedew with tears the laurel leaf, 
And sing the low, sad dirge of grief. 


The cord is loosed, but lives he yet, 
His star insglory’s azure set, 

His name embalmed in freedom’s songs, 
His fame upon ten thousand tongues, 
And his a triumph in the skies, 

Beyond all earthly victories ! 


Lord! give us strength, as he was strong, 
To serve our country well and long— 
And when the summons comes to go, 
May we the blest assurance know 

That lighted up his glazing eve, 

That we are still“ PREPARED TO DIE!” 





Noah was aconfirmed sot. He is also the first on record. 
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FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 
Panis, July, 1850. 


Since the date of my last, we have received 
interesting intelligence from Weimar. 

It has been very generally known that GorTHE 
had, for reasons which have not been communi- 
cated to the public, refused to his actual contem- 
poraries acquaintance with a certain portion of 
his papers and correspondence. In the year 
1827, he had deposited these treasures with the 
government and appointed the year 1850 as the 
date when the box containing them should be 
opened. In conformity with the summons served 
upon them by the authorities of Weimar, the 
members of the families of Goethe and Schiller 
assembled on the 17th of May to take possession 
of the legacy which Goethe had bequeathed to 
them. It was, accounts say, a most interesting 
and moving spectacle, the meeting of the sons 
and daughters and grand children of these two 
masters of German poetry, in the city consecra- 
ted by so many and such glorious family souve- 
nirs: but from which the vicissitudes of life, po- 
litical and private, had removed themall. There 
were present at the ceremony of opening the box, 
the oldest son and oldest daughter and the widow 
of Ernest de Schiller: the daughter-in-law of 
Goethe and his two grand sons, Walter and Wolf- 
gang, who reside at Vienna: also Mdme. de 
Junot and Mme. de Goethe. Charles de Schil- 
ler is chief forester in the service of Wurtemberg. 
As ordered by a codicil of Goethe’s will the con- 
tents of the box will be forthwith printed and 
delivered to the public. The greater portion of 
the letters, particularly those of Schiller, are au- 
tographs. Mme. de Gleichen was taken sick on 
her way to Weimar and obliged to return with 
her husband. 


This letter must not be despatched without 
containing some account of a balloon ascent 
which took place in Paris this day week. It is 
the first, I believe, since those which first illus- 
trated the name of Gay Lussac, forty-six years 
ago, which has been undertaken by savans, and 
for purely scientific purposes. The object was, 
by a series of carefully devised and rigidly exe- 
cuted experiments and observations in the upper 
regions of the air, to confirm, complete and ad- 
vance the knowledge which had been in some 
cases but imperfectly obtained by Gay Lussac. 
Fortwo months past there had been vague reports 
in the neighbourhood of the Sorbonne and Ob- 
servatory, that this excursion was contemplated. 
Arago was known to have been engaged in elab- 
orating a programme of the experiments and 
observations which it was desirable should be 


Vor. XVI—70 





made: The famous Regnault was known to be 
bestowing his best skill and labour in preparing 
the instruments to be used upon the occasion: 
and Dupuits-Delcourt, the most noted professor 
of zronautics in France, and the veteran of zro- 
nautism, being the hero of nearly thirty success- 
ful ascensions, was known to be getting ready 
his best balloon. But many were the conjec- 
tures as to who were to be the scientific adven- 
turers. Was it Arago himself? Was Biot, after 
an interval of near half a century, to prove that 
science parleys not with time, and that the savant 
of three score and ten, is as keen, as bold and 
adventurous in the pursuit of knowledge, as the 
youth of twenty-five ? Nobody knew till the ap- 
pointed day had almost arrived, that it was no 
veterans in science, but young men who had 
their reputation all to win for whom these prepa- 
rations were being made. It was M. M. Bixio 
and Barral. ‘The latter is a young and prom- 
ising professor of chemistry in Paris. The 
name of the former has probably never reach- 
ed you, except as a politician of some little note 
since the revolution of February. He was mem- 
ber of the Constituant and is a member of the 
present Assembly. He was for avery short time 
minister of commerce after the election of M. 
Bonaparte to the Presidency. He is a republi- 
can of what is called the tiers-parti: but is most 
favorably known in France as a naturalist and 
agriculturist ; being the author of several works 
which are sufficiently esteemed. 

I cannot do better than give you in M. Arago’s 
own words, a short account of this ascent, trans- 
lating the paper upon the subject which he read 
on Monday last at the Academy of Sciences. 


“MM. M. Barral and Bixio had conceived the 
project of ascending in a balloon to a great height 
for the purpose of studying, with the improved 
instruments which science now possesses, a mul- 
titude of atmospheric phenomena stil] unknown. 
They desired to ascertain the laws which regu- 
late the decrease of temperature and humidity 
as elevation is increased above the surface of the 
earth: to determine if the chemical composition 
of the atmosphere is every where the same: to 
ascertain the quantity of carbonic acid at vari- 
ous heights: to compare the caloric effects of 
the solar rays in the very high atmospheric re- 
gions with the same effects observed at the earth’s 
surface : to determine whether at a given point 
there arrives the same quantity of calorific rays 
from all the points of space: and whether light 
reflected by the clouds is or is not polarized: &c. 

« The instruments required for this so interest- 
ing expedition, had been prepared by M. Reg- 
nault with infinite care and precision: never has 
the love of the sciences inspired more complete 
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self-devotion. 


M. Walferdin had furnished sev-|city greatly superior to that of their ascent: and 


eral of his ingenious thermometer @ déversement. | this is not saying alittle. M.M. Bixio and Bar- 


The travelers were also supplied with very ac- jral rid themselves of all their ballast. 


They 


curate barometers, proper to ascertain the ele- threw overboard the blankets which had been 
vation at which the various observations were to | provided to protect them from the cold. Their 


be made. 


furred boots followed: but they parted with not 


“M.M. Bixio and Barral had confided the care | one of their instruments. You perceive that the 
of preparing the balloon and its accessories to an | truth is precisely the contrary of what has been 


feronaut known by twenty-eight aerial voyages. | 
All the arrangements had been made in the gar-| 
den of the Observatory. 


announced in some of the journals. 


“The gentlemen fell at fourteen minutes past 


The ascension took|11, A. M., in a field of vines, of which the earth 


place on Saturday, the 29th of June, at 27 min-|had fortunately been drenched with rain in the 


utes past 10 o'clock, A. M. 


The balloon was commune of Dampmart, near Lagny (21 or 22 


inflated with pure hydrogen gas, obtained by the | miles N. E. of Paris.) The labourers and cul- 


action of hydrochloric acid upon iron. | 
been calculated that the two physicians would be | 
enabled to rise to the height of ten or twelve | 
thousand metres (74 miles.) At the moment of | 
departure it was easy to perceive that several of 
the arrangements of the zrostatic apparatus were | 
not what they should have been. The gerd 
tossed and worried by the gusts of wind, was'| 
torn in several places and had been mended in 
great haste. ‘The rain was pouring down in 
torrents. What was to be done? It would have 
been most prudent not to start: but M. M. Bixio 
and Barral spurned the idea. They took their 
seats in the car and shot intrepidly into the air 
without having even taken the precaution to as- 
certain the ascensional power of the balloon. 
Their upward movement was extremely rapid. 
All the spectators compared it to that of an 


tal motion of the car. 


| sonably hoped for. 








arrow. Measrs. Barral and Bixio soon disap- 
peared amid the clouds: and it was above this 
curtain which concealed them from the view of 
men, that was accomplished the exciting drama | 
which we have now to recount. The dilated 
balloon pressed with great force against the 
meshes of the net which was much too small. 
It extended down upon the travelers whose car 
had been suspended by cords too short, and cov- 
ered them as with a hat. The two physicians 
then found themselves in a most difficult posi- 
tion. One of them in his efforts to disengage 
the string of the valve, made an opening in the 
lower part of the balloon. The hydrogen freely 
escaping at about the height of their heads pro- 
duced asphyxy and copious vomiting with both. 
Upon consulting the barometer, M. M. Barral and 
Bixio perceived that they were rapidly descend- 
ing. ‘They sought to discover the cause of this 
unexpected movement, and soon saw that the 
balloon was torn about the region of its equator. 
The gas was escaping from a rent nearly six feet 
in length. From that moment they acquired the 
conviction with sang-froid that cannot be too 
much admired, that all they could hope for was 
to escape with their lives from their adventurous 


It had |tivators of the vine hastened to their assistance. 
They found the two physicians holding each other 


by the legs, attempting to neutralize the horizon- 
Assistance was afforded 
with the greatest alacrity. A voyage executed 
under such circumstances has been able to afford 
but avery inconsiderable contingent to the stores 
of science, compared with what had been rea- 
Still we are bound to say 
that our two physicians have proved by decisive 
experiments, that the light of the clouds is not 
polarized: that the stratum of clouds through 
which they passed was at 3000 metres (1 mile 
1519 yards) thick: and that notwithstanding the 
existence of this curtain between heaven and 
earth, the decrease of temperature was very near- 
ly the same with that which resulted from the 
celebrated eronautic voyage of Gay Lussac which 
was performed in a sky perfectly serene. It has 
been deduced from the barometric observations 
compared with those made at the Observatory of 
Paris, that in the region where the balloon was 
torn, our two travelers had already reached an 
elevation of 5,200 metres (about 34 miles.) A 
similar calculation shows that the upper surface 
of the cloud traversed, was at the height of 4,200 
metres (24 miles nearly.) 
F. Arago.” 


.The greatest elevation attained by the two phi- 
losophers was, it appears, less by one mile than 
that attained by Gay Lussac. Some of his ex- 
periments were made at an elevation of 44 miles 
above the level of the sea. 

The scientific ardour of the gentlemen who 
have just failed is by no means cooled. They 
express the determination soon to repeat their 
excursion. Letus hope that when they do 80 
they will not disdain to profit by the experience 
of some older eronaut: that they will put them- 
selves under his guidance: and thus not only in- 
crease the chances of personal safety to them- 
selves, but materially subserve the cause of 
science, by enabling themselves to devote to 





enterprise. They were descending with a velo- 





scientific observation the time and attention 
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which must otherwise be given to the mere|ideashould first illuminate a Frenchman’s brain. 
practical common-place duty of managing a| The history of rial navigation would already 


bal!oon. 


suggest some peculiar aptitude of the French 


By the way, we are promised for to-morrow a| mind, rendering ballooning and all sorts of airy 


novel, probably a unique, expedition in the way | castle-building, a congenial occupation. 


of balloon ascensions. 
been stopped daily for the last week at the Champ 
de Mars, attracted by the extensive preparations | 
which have been making. A Frenchman, avid 
of fame and francs, has promised to the gaping 


will ascend from the midst of the Champ de 
Mars on horseback, suspended from a balloon. 
A fine and really live horse is to be properly se- 
cured by girths and buckles, in an easy and 
graceful position, all his limbs free; he is to be 





saddled and bridled, and the daring e#ronaut 


I don't 


Curious passers by have | mean to repeat the stale charge of national lev- 


ity. It was the brothers Montgolfier, paper- 
manufacturers of Annonay, in France, that first 


isent up a balloon into the air, After one or two 
private experiments in the latter part of 1782, 
multitude that, on Sunday, the 7th of July, he, 


they announced the first public ascent on the Sth 
of June, 1783. The balloon prepared of linen 
cloth, lined with paper, and filled with rarified 
air, made by a fire lighted beneath it, rose to the 
elevation of a mile, remained suspended during 
ten minutes, and fell about 14 miles from the 
point of its ascent. On the 26th of August of 


mounted upon his horse, instead of being seated ‘the same year, Professor Charles, of Paris, sent 


in a car, is to ascend into the upper regions. 
Nous verrons, as Mr. Ritchie says. Margat as- 
cended from Paris in 1820, on a stag, but in a 
car. 

Another Frenchman is just now making all 
Paris stare at a huge and queer looking wood 
engraving, and such portion of Paris as will go 
to hear his nightly expositions of the same he 
makes to yawn. M. Petin, professes, and most 
loudly, that he as at last solved the grand prob- 
lem, and found the great desideratum, to wit, the 
means of directing at will the course of balloons 
inthe air. His machine is an immense construc- 
tion, composed of four balloons, pulleys, ropes, 
cog-wheels and a complicated scaffolding of two 
stories. It is not, you perceive, an affair that 
may be carried in your pocket like a patent um- 
brella. It is only 131 yards in length, 30 in 
breadth, and 40 in height. To give it sufficient 
stability and power of resistance to conflicting 
currents, itis only to weigh, when charged with its 
freight and its complement of passengers, some 
fifty thousand pounds. The thing is not yet ac- 
tually made. But the idea is finished. The 
theory is quite complete and Monsieur Petin is 
Waiting the raising by subscription of the baga- 
telle of sixty thousand dollars to enable him to 
build his erial ship and Jet us “see what we shall 
see.” He entertains no doubt whatever of the 
perfect success of his experiment, and declares 
in order to inspire others (those who are to raise 
the sixty thousand dollars for him) with equal 
confidence that if he don’t succeed, he will 
admit that he has been sadly mistaken. 

Seriously, it would not surprise me if the mag- 
nificent idea which is wanted to make eronaut- 
ism something more than a pretty philosophical 
experiment, or a popular amusement, and deliver 
it to the world as one of the great proofs and 
means of material and intellectual progress: I 





up the second, filled with hydrogen gas, from 
this same Champ de Mars, which is to-morrow 
to become the scene of the so novel exhibition 
of M. Poitevin. The first adventurers who had 
the courage to undertake in their own persons a 
balloon ascent, were two Frenchmen, Pilatre de 
Rosier and the Marquis d’ Arlandes. They ac- 
complished the daring feat on the 2lst of No- 
vember of the same year: just twelve months 
after the elder Montgolfier had successfully sent 
up his first, and the first private experimental bal- 
loon. This was no slight proof of the spirit of 
Frenchmen in the congenial art of air-sailing. 
It was Frenchmen again who followed this lead. 
M. Charles, a celebrated lecturer on Natural 
Philosophy, at Paris, the same alluded to above, 
accompanied by a M. Robert, ascended from 
the gardens of the Tuileries, on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1784. Blanchard, another Frenchman, was 
the first (1785) who crossed the British channel 
from England to France in a balloon. He was 
upon this occasion accompanied by a country- 
man of our own, Dr. Jeffries. It was Blanchard 
who invented the parachute. The victory ob- 
tained by the French general, Jourdan, over the 
Austrians, at Fleurus, in 1794, was ascribed to 
the knowledge which he obtained of the enemv’s 
position and movements, by means of a balloon 
in which his engineers ascended. During the 
first Revolution an erostatic institution was foun- 
ded at Meudon, near Paris, for the instruction of 
a corps of zronauts, with a view to reconnoitre 
the enemy. Gay Lussac and Biot have them- 
selves done enough in another department, to 
confirm to their countrymen the very first place 
in the history of the invention and progress of 
erostation. The principle will be discovered, I 
have no doubt, and before this already illustrious 
nineteenth century shall pass away, by which 
man will be enabled to subjugate to his will the 





say it would not surprise me if this magnificent 





air, as he has already subjugated the kindred 
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element, water. It is quite likely that a French- 
man is destined to detect and promulgate this 
principle; but I predict, whoever discovers it, 
that it will be the Anglo-Saxons of America and 
England, who wiil have the honor of its general 
and useful application, who will take it from the 
Academy of Sciences where for a century at 
least it would rest as a beautiful scientific play- 
thing, and deliver it frankly to the world to in- 
crease its comfort, wealth and general knowledge, 
to promote material and intellectual progress of 
the masses, to push on, in one word, the great 
work of universal civilization. See with what 
timorous caution, how grudgingly. how reluc- 
tantly, even this soi disant republican govern- 
ment of France is about to admit the public to 
a participation with government in the advanta- 
ges of the electric telegraph. Leverrier, the 
illustrious young astronomer, a man from whose 
youth we would expect more generous views, 
from whose intelligence, broader ones, has just 
reported, as organ of the committee in the as- 
sembly, to whom the ministerial project was sub- 
mitted, that there were great damages to be 
apprehended from the application of the princi- 
ple of publicity as practised in the United States 
and in England. He recommends that no one 
be permitted to forward a dispatch without first 
making formal proof of his identity: copies lite- 
ratim et verbatim, of every dispatch are to be 
recorded upon the register kept at the telegraph 
office. Government is never to let go its hold 
upon the administration, and retains the power 
of arbitrary suspension of all private correspon- 
dence by means of the telegraph whenever cir- 
cumstances shall appear to make such suspen- 
sion politically advisable : moreover the tariff of 
prices is so high that the legal publicity will, in 
practice, become merely nominal, or a privilege 
of the wealthy, more injurious to the public in- 
terests than would be the positive and general 
interdiction. 


Since the date of my last Lamartine has com- 
menced in the Constitutionnel the publication of 
‘“* Genevieve.” I cannot resist the temptation to 
translate for the Messenger a portion of his pre- 
face. It contains a specimen of about the cool- 
est vanity I have ever met with. This at least 
is authentic. Perhaps you thought me severe if 
not ill-natured in alluding, as I did, to this trait of 
Lamartine in my sketch of the members of the 
Provisional Government published in your num- 
ber for May, 1848. This preface will be my 
justification. If the anecdote with which I 
concluded the sketch of Lamartine be not true 
(I believe it to be true), you will at least admit 
after reading the following extract that it does 


——— 
—$_—__. 


GENEVIEVE. 


Dedicated to Mademoiselle Reine Garde, Semp.- 
tress, formerly a servant at Aix in Provence. 


Preface. 


“ Before opening by the history of Geneviéve 
this series of stories and dialogues for the use of 
the people of towns and country, we ought to 
tell in what spirit they have been conceived, 
upon what occasion they were composed, and 
why we dedicate the first story to Mile. Reine 
Garde, Sempstress and formerly servant. at Aix 
in Provence. Here it is. 

‘I had gone to spend a portion of the summer 
of 1846 in that Smyrna of France, called Mar. 
seilles, a city worthy from its commercial enter- 
prise to serve as a principal sea-port for merchant 
shipping and as a rendezvous for those western 
caravans of fire, ourrailways; acity worthy from 
its Attic taste for every species of mental culti- 
vation to be honored like the Smyrna of Asia by 
the souvenirs of great poets. I was dwelling 
without the city which was too noisy for persons 
in ill health, in one of those villas, formerly bas- 
tides, which stud the land in the neighborhood 
of the city and intended to afford with the leisure 
of Sunday, the view of its sails and the breezes 
of its sea to that population so prone to material 
pleasures and which imbibes with every sense 
the poetry of its delightfuleclimate. The garden 
of the little villa I inhabited opened by a small 
gate upon the sandy sea beach at the extremity of 
long avenue of plaintains behind the mountain 
of Notre-Dame-de-la-Garde, and quite near the 
little river veiled with mastic-trees, which serves 
as a girdle to the beautiful park and Tuscan or 
Genoese villa of the Borelli family. From our 
window was heard the slightest murmur of the 
wave upon the border of its bed and on its pillow 
of sand; and when the garden gate was open, 
we saw the fringes of foam advancing up to the 
very walls, and then again retiring, as if to tempt 
and to deceive in a ceaseless play the hand that 
might wish to bathe itself in the billow. I passed 
hours and hours, seated upon a large stone be- 
neath a fig tree, beside this gate, contemplating 
that light and that motion which is called the sea. 
From time to time the sail of a fisherman, or the 
smoke, like a bended plume, upon the chimney 
of a steamer, glided along the chord of the are 
formed by the gulf and interrupted the monotony 
of the horizon. 

“On working days this stand was almost de- 
serted. But on Sundays it was animated with 
groups of sailors, of rich and lazy porters, and 
of merchants’ families from the city, who came 
out to bathe or to lounge between the shade of 
the shore and the billows. A murmur of men, 





not trausgress the bounds of verisimility. 





of women and of children mingled with the gentle 
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splashing of the waves, slight and thin as plates 
of polished steel, upon the sands of the beach. 
Numerous small boats impelled by sail or oar 
doubled the cape of Notré-Dame-de-la-Garde 
shaded with maritime pines. They were tra- 
versing the gulf, keeping close on the shore to 
land upon the opposite side. We heard the pal- 
pitations of the sail, the regular stroke of the 
eight oars, the conversation, the songs, aud the 
laugh of the pretty flower-girls and orange-wo- 
men of Marseilles, daughters of Phocaea amorous 
of the sea, and rejoicing to sport with the foam 
of their native element. With the exception of 
the patriarchal family of the Rostand, those great 
ship owners who unite Smyrna, Athens, Syria 
aud Egypt to France, and to whom I was in- 
debted for all the comforts of my first journey to 
the East; with the exception of M. Miége the 
general agent for all our maritime diplomacy 
upon the Mediterranean with the exception of 
Joseph Autran, that oriental poet who is unwil- 
ling to quit the narrow bounds of his own hori- 
zon because he prefers his native sun to glory, I 
know but few persons at Marseilles. I sought 
to know none. I was in search of retirement for 
leisure and of leisure for study. I was writing 
the history of a revolution, not suspecting that 
another revolution was peering over my shoulder 
to snatch from me the hardly finished pages, and 
to remit, not to my pen but in my hand, another 
drama of France. 

“But Marseilles is hospitable as its sea, its port, 
and its climate. Beautiful nature opens hearts. 
There where the heavens smile, man is tempted 
to smile also. Hardly was I installed in this fau- 
bourg, but men of letters, and politicians and 
merchants of broad views, and young folks who 
had in their ears an echo of my earlier poetry, 
and workmen even, of whom a great number 
read, write, study, sing, make verses, and at the 
same time, labor with their hands, came in crowds 
to my retreat, but with that delicate reserve 
which is the modesty and the grace of hospital- 
ity. I had the pleasures without the annoyances 
of a hearty and earnestwelcome. My mornings 
were devoted to study, my days to solitude and 
the sea, my evenings to a smail number of un- 


and policy in their cargoes. Their commerce is 
an eternal war which they wage at their own 
risk and peril upon the waves, disputing Asia 
and Africa with the rivals of France and extend- 
ing upon the opposite continents of the Mediter- 
ranean their country and the French name. 

“One Sunday, upon my return from a long ex- 
cursion upon the sea with Mme. Lamartine, they 
told us that a woman of modest and embarrassed 
manners had arrived by the diligence from Aix 
to Marseilles, and that she had been waiting for 
us four or five hours in a small orange green- 
house which conducted from the saloon of the 
villa into the garden. I left Mme. Lamartine to 
enter the house while I entered the orangery 
to receive this poor stranger. I knew nobody at 
Aix and was completely ignorant of the motive 
which could have induced this traveller with 
such becoming patience to wait for us a whole 
half day. 

Upon entering the orangery I saw a female 
still young, from thirty-six to forty years of age. 
She was clad like the working- women of her class 
with little that indicated ease or luxury, a frock 
of striped calico, old and faded; a white cotton 
kerchief about the neck; her black hair nicely 
smoothed, but slightly powdered, as were her 
shoes, with the dust of the summer road. Her 
features were fine and of that soft and sweet 
Asiatic outline, exempt from all muscular tension, 
beaming with candourand fullof charm; a mouth 
rather long and drawn slightly down at the cor- 
ners, and a forehead as free from wrinkle as an 
infant’s. Her cheeks were full toward the chin 
and joined with undulations perfectly feminine, 
a neck broad and slightly swollen at the middle, 
like the necks of Grecian statues. Her glance 
more resembled moonlight reflected on the water 
than the sunlight of her native clime. Its ex- 
pression was that of timidity mingled with confi- 
dence in the indulgence of others, arising from 
the entire abandonment of her own individuality. 
lier very person, as her heart, was replete with 
that goodness which she hoped to meet with in 
others. It was evident that this woman, still 
agreeable, had been charming in her younger 
days. She had yet what the people, which de- 





kuown friends who came from the city to talk of| fines all things without phrase, calls the grain 


travels, of literature and of commerce. These 
questions of commerce, Marseilles does not con- 
fine them to questions of petty trading, of small 
savings, and of meagre capitals. Marseilles 
takes a broad and grand view of commerce as a 
dilatation and expansion of French labour, and 
of the first materials of that labour imported 
and exported from Europe and Asia. Com- 
eree is for Marseilles a lucrative diplomacy, lo- 
cal and at the same time national. There is pa- 
triotism in their enterprises, honour in their flags, 


of beauty, that prestige, that light, that star, that 
magnet. that je ne sats quoi which attracts, and 
and charms and rivets the beholder. Her em- 
barrassment and blushes in my presence gave me 
time to regard this unknown person and to feel 
myself at ease, at peace with and benevolently 
disposed toward her. I prayed her to be seated 
upon one of the orange tree boxes covered with 
Egyptian matting, and to encourage her to do so 
I seated myself upon a box opposite. She blush- 
ed more and more, stammered, and passed her 
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beautiful hand, plump and rather massive across | 
her eyes. She evidently did not know what at- 
titude to take nor where to begin. I reassured 
her, and aided her by a few questions to com- 
mence a conversation which she appeared at the 
same time to desire and to dread. 

“«¢ Madame’—said I—she blushed still more. 

“*T am not married, sir;’ she said, ‘] am a 





maiden.’ 


“* Well, mademoiselle, will you tell me why | 


you have come so far and why you have so long 
awaited our return for the purpose of having an 
interview with me? Can TI be useful to you in 
any way? 
from some one of your neighbourhood ?” 

“*Oh. Mon Dieu! no sir. I have nothing to 
ask of you; and I took good care to get no letter | 
for you from gentlemen of my neighbourhood and | 
even to keep every body from knowing that [| 
was coming to Marseilles to see you. 
would have taken me for a vain creature that) 
wanted to make herself greater than she is by 
going and putting herself near men about whom 
people talk. Oh! It is not that.’ 

“** Well then, what is it that you have come to | 
tell me ?” 

“*Why,—nothing sir !’ 

“*How nothing? Why nothing—that is not 
worth losing two days for, to come from Aix to 
Marseilles, to wait for me here even till sunset, 
and return to-morrow where you came from !’ 

«+ But it’s true though, sir! You must think 
me a great simpleton. Well, I’ve nothing to say 
to you, and I wouldn't for a great deal that they 
knew at Aix of my coming here !’ 

++ But,in fine, some motive or other must have 
induced you to come. You are not like those 
waves which you see, that go and come without 
knowing why. You have been obeying some 
idea. You seem to be intelligent and sprightly. 
Come now—look well—what was your thought 
in taking a seat in the diligence and causing 
yourself to be brought to my door here ?’ 

“Well, sir!’ said she, drawing both hands 
over her cheeks, as if to chase from them her 
blushes and embarrassment, and throwing back 
upon her neck her beautiful black locks, moist 
with perspiration,* ‘I did have a thought—a 
thought that has not let me sleep for the last 
eight days. Isaidto myself, Reine! thou must 
give thyself this satisfaction! Thou’lt say nothing 
to nobody; thou’lt shut thy shop Saturday night 
early, and taking the night diligence, thou wilt 


spend Sunday at Marseilles, thou wilt see that|ou 


gentleman, thou wilt start back for Aix Sunday 
night, and Monday morning, thou shalt be at 


* They must have been terribly wet not to have dried 
after waiting in the cool ‘‘ a whole half da}.” 
W. 


W. M. 








They | \ing, 


| thy work, and all will be done. Thou wilt be 
‘contented for once in thy life without thy neigh- 
-bours, male or female, even suspecting that thoy 
hadst left the street or thy yard.’ 

‘*¢ But why were you so very anxious to see 
me: and how did you happen to know that] 


'was here ?’ 


“*QOh! sir,’ said she, ‘it was thus. There is 
a gentleman at Aix who is very good to me, be- 
cause I did the sewing for his daughters, and 


because I had formerly been a servant in his 
‘mother’s country house. 
‘since then noticed me and been friendly : for, in 
Have you a letter to deliver to me’ 


The family has ever 


Provence, the nobles and the poor people, they 
don’t despise one another: on the contrary some 
are of high degree and some are of low, butthey 
‘all meet with hearty good will toward each other 
on the same highway. So this gentleman and 
‘his young lady, knowing my fondness for read- 
and that I have not the means to procure 
books and newspapers, lend me the Gazette 
sometimes when there is any thing in it which 


‘they think would interest me, such as the engra- 


vings of the fashions, models of bonnets, very 
interesting novels, or verses like those of Reboul, 


ithe baker of Nismes, or of Jasmin the barber of 


Agen, or your’s sir: for they know that my whole 


|pleasure is to read verses, especially verses that 


sing well in the ear, or that weep well in the 
eyes !’ 

“+Ah! I have it,’ said I with a smile. ‘You 
are a poet like your breezes which sing among 
your olive-trees, or like your dews which weep 
among your fig-trees.’ 

‘**No, sir, 1 am a sempstress, a poor semp- 
stress of ———— street at Aix: and, I don’t blush 
to tell you so, [I don’t make myself more of a 
lady than my mother made me. I commenced 
by being a domestic, and was for eighteen years 
a servant and nurse for children, at Mr. "8. 
Ah! whatfine people! ask them. They always 
regard me as one of the family—and J too. It 
was nothing but my health that obliged me to | 
quit them and take up the trade of coarse semp- 
stress, all alone iu my chamber with my gold- 
finch. But that’s nothing to the purpose. You 





knew that you were here? Eight days ago! 
read in a newspaper of Marseilles some superb 
verses of Mr. Joseph Autran, addressed to M. 
de Lamartine.* These verses inspired me with 
the passionate desire to see the person who had 
inspired with such beautiful things the poet of 


* What though he be futher of the Republic, he cleaves | 7 
to the noble particle de. = 


de Lamartine, only because he don’t choose to quit Mar | 








seilles. “ Tickle me and I'll tickle you.” 

















were asking me why I have come, and how! | 





r province.t+ I asked if it were really true | 


t This is the poet that is not glorious, according to M. | © 
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that you were then at Marseilles. They told me | That charge is that of having feloniously taken, 
that you actually were. From that moment, [| upon many occasions and in various ways, valua- 
had no rest or quiet till 1 had accomplished my | ble manuscripts and books from the public libra- 
desire. And I have come without even remem-|ries of France. Whenever the charge met his 
bering that I had no new frock or decent head- | cars, as it frequently did during the reign of Louis 
dress, in fact nothing in the way of clothing that} Philippe, he repelled it with the warmest indig- 
I ought to have, in order to present myself be-|nation. It is certain, however, that under the 
fore persons in a condition above my own: and | monarchy, no public official notice was taken of 
now hereIlam. I don’t know what more to say | the affair, though it is siuce ascertained to have 
and I stand before you here like an adventurer, |been made the subject of investigation and a 
who has come to deceive honest folks. But I | ministerial report clearly establishing guilt. Itis 
am not that sort of a person, sir, be assured, and supposed that scandal, to which public prosecu- 
the proof of it is that now having seen you, and See would have given rise, and the shame that 
having had from you so kind and polite a recep- | would have followed to French science, was the 
tion, I am going away without wishing any thing | inducement for stifling the report and suspending 
more from you than your reception and quite | prosecution. Upon the breaking out of the revo- 
satisfied. ‘lution of February, the papers in all the min- 

«“*Oh! don’t be concerned. said I to her; 1 isteries were turned topsy-turvy by the unscru- 
have not, Mademoiselle, taken you for one min-| pulous incomers. Government had now a sort 
ute to be other than what you are. Your phy- | of interest to throw scandal and reproach upon 
siognomy is the best of recommendations. The | its predecessors. Monarchical corruption was a 
ears let themselves be cheated sometimes, it is favorite and powerful theme. The smothered 
true; but the eyes never deceive: yourface is report to the minister on the Libri affair was dis- 
too replete with candor and goodness to serve as [ome and immediately communicated to the 
the mask of an intriguant. Nature does not|membersof the Academy. At the first meeting 
make such gross falsehoods upon the features. | in February, after the revolution, M. Libri made 
I feel now as confident of you asif I had known | his appearance, his face radiant with joy, among 
you from your cradle. But I will not permit) his colleagues, who were alli evidently affected 








youto go away thus without our having a little 
more friendly chat, or until you shall have par- 
taken a moment of ourcountry hospitality. My 
wife, who is dressing for dinner, will be as much 


by some common cause of grief and indignation. 
A copy of the report was circulating from hand. 
Soon after the appearance of M. Libri, one of 
his colleagues sat down at his desk and dropped 


delighted as myself to give youawelcome. Re- ‘him a note in these words: “ Sir, you are doubt- 
main the evening with us, and while awaiting the less ignorant of the discovery which has been 
dinner hour, you shall entertain me with an ac-| made of the judicial report touching your inspec- 


count of how this taste for reading arose in you, 
and this poetic sentiment, this passion to become 
acquainted with men, some of whose works you 
have read.’ 

“*With pleasure, sir,’ said she; ‘but it will 
not be a long story. My life is all described in 
two words—to work and to feel.’ ” 

If you think that the story of Reine Garde 
would interest your readers, let me know it and 
you shall have it in the next number. It would 


occupy say twice as much space as the above! 


extract. Geneviéve is in course of publication, 
in the feuilleton of the Constitutionnel, and all re- 
print of it in any other form, until this publica- 
tion shall be concluded, is forbidden throughout 
France. 

The literary and scientific circles of Paris and 
Europe have been from time to time much in- 
terested in a charge circulating in newspapers 
for the last five years, frequently suppressed, but 
ever breaking out with renewed violence and 
additional proof against M. Libri, a well known, 
I may say an illustrious savant, a member of the 
Institute and Professor of the College of France. 


tion of the public libraries. Believe me, spare 
to the new society retrospections abhorrent to it. 
Come no more to the Institute!” Libri retired 
insiaatly, and the same day disappeared from his 
residence. He fled to England where he has 
ever since resided, the recipient of a kind hospi- 
tality and of courteous attentions, which, how- 
ever much they may have hitherto honored Eng- 
lish character and proved a respect for science, 
must now, in presence of a conviction and con- 
demnation, be withdrawn if English society holds 
to the honorable distinction it enjoys of placing 
in its estimate of a man moral worth above in- 
tellectual eminence, and literary or scientific at- 
tainments. Previous to his flight, however, M. 
Libri placed his immense and rare private library, 
of the value of $120,000, beyond the reach of 
government either by concealing it among his 
friends or by sending it out of the country. LMigh- 
teen boxes, however, were seized at Havre. 
On the 20th March, 1848, proceedings were or- 
dered against him and were vigorously pushed. 
At his residence were discovered the irons of 
ancient bindings, and models of these bindings, 
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boxes of printing implements, and instruments 
for washing out and altering writing and print- 
ing, for scratching out stamps, &c. Two per- 
sons were found, who were employed by bim 
in these operations, he himself having been com- 
pelled to abandon this delicate work for want of 
skill. Suflicient proof of his guilt having been 
obtained, an indictment was preferred. The 
trial was deferred from time. to time upon the 
promise on the part of “ibri to surrender himself 
a prisoner. Of course he has taken good care 
not to abandon the protecting shores of England. 
He has continued contumacious, and the trial 
took place at the court of Assizes in Paris week 
before last. He was charged in the indictment 
with having in 1842 taken from the public library 
of Carpentras, which he visited, several valuable 
books and manuscripts, among others a Theoc- 
ritus, Aldine edition of 1495. This work after- 
wards made its appearance upon the catalogue 
of a public sale in London made on account of 
Libri. It brought at public auction $1,200. Be- 
fore forwarding these works to England for sale, 
M. Libri had sent them to Italy to be sponged, 
scratched, re-dressed @ l’/talienne, in the style of 
the sixteenth century. The sale of his acquisi- 
sitions from Carpentras, amounted to about 
$70,000. A witness swore to have seen in the 
hands of the accused a MS. of Dante, the Divina 
Comedia abstracted from the same library. One) 
hundred and fifty precious MSS. and autographs | 
were stolen from the Mazariue library at Paris. 
At Troyes 19 works of the middle ages in Ital- 
ian literature disappeared after a visit of the ac- 
cused: at Grenoble 6 had the same fate: at 
Montpelier numerous abstractions were effected, 
the traces of which he attempted to destroy by 
putting other books or inferior editions in their 
place. Many of the Letters of Queen Christina 
obtained here were discovered in subsequent cat- 
alogues of sales. From the Institute of France 
itself, M. Libri, en connoisseur as he was, made 
some of his most valuable acquisitions. Numer- 
ous letters of the Kings of France, particularly 
the correspondence of Francis I., and Henry IV. 
with his wife Margaret; together with other let- 
ters of distinguished historical personages. Many 
of which were afterwards detected in his pos- 
session. His most valuable prize from the libra- 
ry of the Institute was that of MSS. of Leonard 
di Vinci. The library possessed 12 volumes of 
these manuscripts, written, says the indictment, 
backwards, like every thing which this great artist 
wrote. These MSS. were so highly esteemed, 
that the librarian bore the key which gave access 
to them always about his person. It was only 
rarely and by special permission that the exami- 





nation of them was allowed. M. Libri obtained | 
this permission, and soon afterwards it was dis- 





covered that 66 of the sheets were missing. Proof 
was offered showing that upon his arrival in Paris, 
in 1830, M. Libri was quite destitute of pecuniary 
resources; that his professorship was the chief 
of his visible means of support, and the salary 
attached to it was only $800 per annum, a sum 
probably insufficient to account for his rare and 
precious private library. He lived too in elegant 
and expensive style. Libri was found guilty and 
sentenced to ten years reclusion. ‘Thisisranked 
by French law among infamous punishments, 
It consists in close confinement in house of cor- 
rection, with labor. It imports the loss of civie 
rights, and subjects the convict ever after to the 
surveillance of the high police. He must, I 
think, quit England. Surely Libri‘s ill-gotten 
wealth will not sustain him in publie opinion be- 


neath the odium of his deservedly blasted repu- 


tation. 


W. W. M. 





To Mrs. L. G. R...., on her Marriage.” 


Dear lady! pardon me the crime 
If haply my too careless rhyme 
Disturb, at this auspicious time, 
A mother’s soft caressings ; 
While yet thine eyes are moist and dim 
With recent tears, and round the rim 
Of Joy’s bright cup, now filled to him, 
There dance a thousand blessings. 


I have not known thee well, nor long ; 
Our meeting was amid the throng ; 
The cadence of the passing song 
Was scarce more quickly ended : 
But with thine unobtrusive grace, 
The fond remembrance of thy face, 
Which time nor change may e’er erase, 
What kindly thoughts are blended! 


. 


Henceforth thy childhood’s life shall be 
A habitation shut to thee, 
And lost for aye the golden key 

To all its wayward fancies : 
And girlhood’s giddy time shall seem 
The sweet illusion of a dream, 
Or as some half-forgotten theme 

From out the old romances. 


* These lines appeared in the KnickERBOCKER Maga- 
zine for February last, and certainly would not have been 
thought of sufficient interest for republication by the au- 
thor, had not the sweet lady herself, to whom they are 
addressed, indicated a desire that they should have a 
place in the Messenger. The Editor mentions this, lest 
it seem indelicate to copy his own verses from another 


periodical. J. R. T. 
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But grieve not, lady! on the past, 
’T was all too beautiful to last ; 
Thy future’s lines may yet be cast 
In ‘places’ quite as ‘ pleasant’ : 
And others seek, with friendship’s wile, 
Thy gentle sorrows to beguile, 
As tenderly as they whose smile 
Makes glad the fleeting present. 


’T is sad to leave the haunted glade, 
The homestead where thy presence made 
A mellow sunshine in the shade, 

Like Worpswortnh’s highland beauty ; 
But he whose arm thy footsteps stays 
Shall lead thee through the coming days 
Along the green and quiet ways 

Of holy faith and duty. 


And thus with all that love endears, 
With him to share thy hopes and fears, 
May’st thou live on, till added years 
Of age give timely warning: 
Then be it thine on joys to muse 
That still around thy path diffuse 
A radiance softer than the hues 
Of life’s unclouded morning. 


J. R. THompson. 
Richmond, Va. 





JUDITH BENSADDI; 
A TALE. 


Second edition, revised and enlarged by the author. 


Preface to the Second Edition. 


Ten years ago, the author heard, at bed time, some ex- 
traordinary incidents that had befallen a young friend of 
his. The romantic character of these incidents excited 
his fancy so, that he could not sleep until a tale was fab- 
ricated out of the materials, and the mind had unburdened 
itself by putting its conceptions on paper. After a hasty 
revision, this effusion of a restless imagination was sent to 
the press. It was published in a literary periodical of 
Philadelphia, and, to the author’s mortification, a good 
deal blurred by a foul typography. It was copied, errors 
and all, into several country papers; and in spite of defects, 
whether in authorship or typography, the natural interest 
of the story caused it to be considerably read and admired. 

After some two or three years, the author’s name acci- 
dentally leaked out, and became generally known among 
his acquaintances; and it has been from that time sent 
abroad occasionally, in connection with this sole specimen 
of his literary fancy-work. Feeling some regard for his 
reputation as a writer, even in this unusual line, he has 
been induced now, after so long a time, to employ some 
of his leisure hours in preparing acorrected and enlarged 
edition. He has given more development to the chief in- 
cidents and characters, added some of a subordinate kind 
that are new, and interwoven some descriptions of natural 
objects with the narrative. Thus he has more than 
doubled its size, and, he presumes to think, greatly in- 
creased the interest of the story. There is still in some 


that are desirable, even in the smallest work of taste and 
fancy. Forremaining defects of whatever kind, the author 
can offer no apology, but either the want of genius for 
such compositions, or what is certainly true, the want of 
sufficient uninterrupted leisure amidst weighty cares and 
occupations, to polish a work of literary amusement. He 
has found an agreeable relaxation from severer labors of 
the mind, in this exercise of the imagination. Should 
any of his acquaintances think that the composition of a 
tale, however innocent in its tendency or serious in its ef- 
fect, misbecomes the gravity of his office, he begs to be 
excused for this once; and to be indulged in treating the 
only child of his fancy so far like a pet, as to be allowed, 
after such long neglect, to give it a new dress, and thus 
to let it go forth with better hopes to seek its fortune in 
the literary world. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY REFLECTIONS. 


Sometimes a single incident at the outset of a 
man’s career, may determine the course and color 
of his after life. He may find himself placed, 
unexpectedly in such critical circumstances, that 
by adecision which cannot be delayed, he has 
the prospect of making, yet the apprehension of 
marring, his fortune during life. 

An unlooked-for tide in his affairs may seem 
ready to bear him away to the islands of the 
happy; but he fears by the way some hidden 
rocks and quicksands by which all his hopes are 
in danger of being wrecked and engulphed for- 
ever. He stands upon the shore in trembling 
perplexity, strongly tempted yet afraid to embark. 
The tide of fortune begins to ebb; warning him 
that time and tide wait for no man; and that 
procrastination will be the death of opportunity. 
He still hesitates, painfully suspended between 
the attractions of hope and the repulsive sugges- 
tions of fear. The tide is gone: the happy op- 
portunity has fled: he discovers, too late, that 
the danger was imaginary and the offered good 
inestimable. Then does he bewail his indecision, 
and reproach himself through life for the neglect 
of that golden opportunity. A bright and lovely 
object had, like a heavenly meteor, flashed upon 
his sight and kindled his feelings to aglow. Asit 
shone upon his enraptured vision, it invited him 
over the waters to its region of felicity; but 
when he delayed to answer the call, it vanished 
forever from his sight, and left him weeping upon 
the desolate shore. His only consolation was, 
that the result, though unfortunate, was not fatal, 
and still left open to him the humble path of ex- 
ertion and the ordinary prospects of life, to which 
he had formerly looked. Reflection teaches him 
the salutary lesson, that the accideutal opportu- 
nity was an act of Divine Providence, throwing 
rare circumstances into conjunction, to show 
man that his way is not in himself: and that his 





parts a want of the careful finish, and strict correction, 
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own conduct in so extraordinary a case, is 
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evidence of weakness and fallibility, which should 
humble him beneath the mighty hand that sways 
the destiny of man. 

Such a eritical tide of fortune once occurred 
in the affairs of my life. It gave occasiun to 
these reflections; and was of so rare and striking 
a character, as to make a story somewhat in- 
reresting and instructive. I proceed to record 
it, not only for the eutertainment, but the admo- 
nition of the young reader; who should learn 





from it to act promptly as well as prudently, in 
critical conjunctures, and never to indulge acd 
feeling in regard to human affairs to such excess. 
as to disqualify himself for the exercise of a cool | 
and dispassionate judgment. This is the lesson | 
which I would now teach him, from the most 
affecting portion of all my experiences. 


CHAPTER II. 


A STUDENT’S JOURNEY TO THE SOUTH, 


I was born aud educated in Rockbridge, a 
county that lies in the great valley of Virginia, 


and derives its name from that famous curiosity, | 


the Natural Bridge. My parents were respecta- 
ble, but in such moderate circumstances, that 
they could afford me nothing more than a good 
education. Our residence was on the North 
River side, near Lexington, the seat of Washing- 
ton College, an institution which has never made 
au ostentatious display of its claims to public 
notice, but which has nevertheless produced a 
large number of good scholars and excellent men. 
Here, of course, I pursued my liberal studies. 
We lived so near the village that I could attend 
all its schools without boarding away from home. 
This prevented in my case, what often happens 
in others, a breach of domestic attachments by 
early absence and long association with scenes 
and persons at a distance from the parental dom- 
icil. Ail my pleasures during the freshness and 
ardor of youth, were associated with home and 
kindred and the beautiful scenery of my birth- 
place. 

Having by years of diligent application, obtain- 
ed a distinguished place among the graduates of 
my college, which does not bestow its honors 
with a lavish hand, I betook myself ambitiously, 
and I may add, successfully, to a course of. pro- 
fessional studies, under a learned gentleman of 
the village, whose oflice I frequently visited while 
I kept my lodging athome. My industry was 
the more energetic, because my worldly hopes 
depended on my personal exertions: and I was 
resolved to make up for my want of fortune by 
mental accomplishments and professional ability. 
Before I had finished the extensive task allotted 
to myself, I suffered a disheartening check upon 








my exertions. Excessive application to books 
gradually brought on me the symptoms of con. 
sumption—the penalty often paid for litera 

ambition. Still, though aware of danger, I was 
loathe to quit my books. But the frequent cough 
and the hectic spot on a pale cheek, alarmed my 
friends so much that they called in a physician 
to aid them with his authority in persuading me 
to desist. His warning voice added to their anx- 
ious remonstrances, at length overcame my re- 


‘luetanee to quench the lamp of study: vet I did 


it reluctantly, even when I knew that persistance 
‘would extinguish the lamp of life; so treache- 
Tous a guide is even the noblest passion, and so 
| needful of control. I consented however to fly 
‘from the shar p air of the mountains and to spend 
| the approaching wiuter in the warm plains of the 
south. 1 promised also to abstain from all study, 
and to apply myself wholly to the social plea- 
sures and amusements, which might cheer my 
drooping spirits and promote the restoration of 
my health. 

When the chill winds of November admonish- 
ed me to depart; I prepared to travel alone on 


horseback. My simple preparations being soon 


completed, I bade a sorrowful adieu to my friends 


and to the homestead of my youth, where every 
object was pleasant and dearto my soul. Never 
had I feltso melancholy. My previous absences 
from home had been only short excursions for 
amusement: my local attachments were strong 
and unbroken; my little circle of kindred and 
friends was nearly all the world to me. My 
journey was a solitary one to a strange land ; my 
disease I knew to be always insidious and often 
fatal. I was constitutionally subject to fits of 
mental dejection. How could I be otherwise 
than sad? I was in fact plunged into the deep- 
est gulf of despondency. When I reached the 
top of the Blue Ridge, a lonely fugitive from 
home, breathing short from obstructed lungs, 
going far away for the first time, to live and not 
improbably, to die among strangers, I turned to 
take what might be my last look over the woody 
hills and the cedar cliffs, that bent the river half 
round my paternal home. 1 saw the smoke in 
bluish wreaths ascending from the peaceful nook. 
I began to weep—yes, though a man growa, | 
wept like a child, when I waved my hand to bid 
the unutterable adieu to my native land, and 
turned my horse’s head down the southern de- 
clivity of the mountain. 

I pursued my journey moping and sometimes 
despairing, but occasionally interested, and the 
more so as | went farther on, with the new 
scenes through which I passed, and the new as- 
pects of human life that occurred to my observa- 
tion. I arrived safely, though still in low health 
and spirits, at a village near the Savannah river, 
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where I purposed to sojourn during the winter. 
The location was suitable in every respect; the 
climate was mild, the society good, and one of my 
former college mates was the most popular physi- 
cian in the place. By him I was soon introduced 
into some of the most agreeable families in the 
town and neighborhood. Now I learned by ex- 
perience, what I had heard from the reports of 
travellers, how engaging are the charms of south- 
ern hospitality. My case seemed to excite as 
much sympathy among these benevolent strang- 
ers, as if I had been of their own flesh and blood. 
They ministered to my diseased mind a thousand 
delicate and consoling attentions. My rustic 
backwardness in strange company was quickly 
subdued by their easy and open simplicity of man- 
ners—that true politeness which is not an imita- 
tion of conventional forms, but an agreeable 
manifestation of kind feelings. New scenes, 
cheerful conversation, pleasant rides in the soft 
winter air, and all the nameless appliances of 
watchful benevolence to a drooping invalid, soon 
turned the ebb of my health and spirits into re- 
viving flow. My appetite was restored, my cough 
ceased, my respirations became free, the purple 
tinge of health revisited my cheek, and all the 
world again brightened around me: And what 
was not a recovered good, but a positive and a 
delightful acquisition, I began to relish in a high 
degree the pleasures of society, and was daily 
learning to act my part in company with a better 
grace, and a more ready communicativeness than 
formerly. During my studious life, I took no 
pleasure in social parties, but preferred to ramble 
alone for amusement in the green woods, or on 
the wild cliffs and shady river banks about home, 
or over the high mountains that border my na- 
tive valley; from whose forest crowned summits 
I could look out, and see finer sights than “the 
cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces” of the 
artificial world. But now the experience of 
three months, devoted to the enjoyment of mixed 
society, had completely tapped a new fountain 
of pleasure in my soul; and the stream that 
flowed from it, if not so deep as some others, 
was yet so sweet and sparkling, that I was re- 
solved no more to neglect its pleasant entertain- 
ments. My new circle of hospitable friends had 
gained such a hold upon my affections, that I 
felt much less than I had anticipated the weari- 
ness of along absence from home. But still I 
did not forget my dear native mountains. In the 
solitude of my chamber, I often longed for their 
whispering shades and mossy rivulets; but I 
could bear my absence without repining now, 
because I hoped, ere long, to see them again, as 
I had often seen them with delight, raising their 
green heads aloft in the vernal air, and bathing 
them in the cerulean light of heaven. 


CHAPTER Iil. 


THE STUDENT’S NEW STAGE ACQUAINT- 
ANCES. 


To confirm my health and to enlarge my scanty 

knowledge of the world, I resolved to visit 
Charleston on my way home, and thence to take 
a sea-voyage round to the Chesapeake. Ac- 
cordingly, when spring began to smile over the 
woods and fields, 1 bade my southern friends an 
affectionate farewell, and took a seat in the 
Charleston stage, which left the village two hours 
before sun-rise. I found two other passengers 
within; but discovering by the starlight only, that 
they were aman and a woman, I said nothing to 
them, and they said nothing to me, until day- 
light. We seemed on both sides, to feel a diffi- 
dence of venturing to address a stranger in the 
dark, when we could not see even the color of 
his face. They once in a while spoke a few 
words to each other in alow and remarkably 
sweet tone of voice. This awakened in me a 
curiosity to see what manner of persons they 
were, whose half whispered words sounded mu- 
sically. When the dawn began to disclose the 
personal appearance of my fellow travellers, I 
was struck with their beauty. They were evi- 
dently brother and sister; the one being a mas- 
culine likeness of the other. They were in the 
bloom of youth, with complexions between 
brown and fair, raven black locks, and eyes 
moderately large, not quite jetty black, but star- 
bright interpreters of intellect.and feeling. Their 
faces were roundish oval, all the features in just 
proportion, and the expression of the whole, vi- 
vacious and benign. In person, they were well 
shaped, the limbs plump and rounded, their sta- 
ture of the middle height, and the body inclining 
to fulness. Nothing else in their personal ap- 
pearance struck me as remarkable, until | saw 
them walk, and then [ noticed an easy and grace- 
ful agility of movement, indicating muscular elas- 
ticity, sprightliness of mind, and, as I thought, a 
cultivated taste. 

The young lady struck me at once, and indeed 
at all times, as the most beautiful gem of human- 
ity that I had ever seen. At first I considered 
her, but rather doubtfully, asa brunette—a sweet 
pretty brunette—but when I looked at her in the 
open air, and the fulllight of day, the ebon black of 
her flowing hair, and the mild black of her lustrous 
eyes, contrasted so strongly with the delicate hue 
of her complexion, that I pronounced her so fair, 
as to be only not florid. I endeavored to eriti- 
cise every partof her person and features—but, 
except what I have mentioned, I discovered 





nothing in the superlative degree—her round fore- 
head was not very round; her nose had no very 
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marked character; her mouth was neither wider 
nor narrower than common; her lips neither 
thick nor thin. The only striking circumstance 
about her mouth, was a sort of tremulous vivacity 
of muscle, ready to catch and to express the 
slightest movements of the soul. Asto her chin 
and cheeks, I could not say that they were or 
were not dimpled ; for the play of her features 
made dimples appear and vanish alternately. 
Nor could [ call her neck long and arched, as the 
necks of beauties are usually described—this 
young lady's was neither long nor short, though 
it tapered a little. Her foot was not very small, 
not a withered Chinese foot, but in good propor- 
tion to the person which it had to support. As 
to other first appearances, my fellow passengers 
were genteelly but not showily dressed, and had 
all the air of good breeding. 

After several glances of curiosity had passed 
between us, we gave token of a willingness to try 
each other's conversation. We began with due 
caution, feeling our way with a short remark ata 
time on the weather, the road, and othersuch trivial 
matters. This foretaste proving satisfactory, we 
extended our remarks to subjects less trite—such 
as the features of the country and the condition 
of its inhabitants. Here too, we mutually elicit- 
ed observations, good in themselves and savoring 
of better yet in store. Encouraged by our pro- 
gress thus far, we promptly advanced another 
degree, and launched forth our thoughts into a 
bolder strain ; making, in turn, little discourses 
on the effects of climate and geographical cir- 
cumstances, in modifying the character and pur- 
suits of the population around us. Here we at 
least bordered upon the philosophical, or got per- 
haps within its confines: yet none of us failed, 
not even the lady, young and beautiful and bright- 
eyed though she was. [ler speeches thus far on 
in the conversation, were neither many nor long; 
but they were music to the ear, intelligence to the 
understanding, and to my heart they were—I 
knew not the nature of the impression—it was 
something undefinable—it can only be suggested 
by comparison; and yet I am in doubt whether 
to say that it was refreshing as a chrystal foun- 
tain in the shade. when the fields glow with sum- 





was set off with such a sparkling vivacity, yet 
with such a kindliness of manner, that it raised 
in me the highest tide of social animation, that] 
had experienced since my melancholy departure 
from home ; or perhaps the highest that I had 
ever experienced. 
But who were my new acquaintances? I had 
a great desire to know, but not the imperti- 
nence to ask. They spoke English with the 
perfect ease and idiom of well-educated na- 
tives of Kngland or America; but in their per- 
sons differed from my notion of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The course of our conversation, however, 
soon led us to speak of the people of different 
countries. I alluded to my Virginia mountain- 
eers—they, to their fellow cockneys, and to Lon- 
don as their native city. Their name, Bensaddi, 
soon afterwards mentioned, sounded in my ears 
like an Italian name; and I shrewdly conjec- 
tured that their dark eyes and hair, with their 
brunettish complexion, were due to the influence 
of an Italian, perhaps of a Sicilian sun, upon 
their ancestors. 
I was now curious to know the object and 
course of their travels. As if he had perceived 
my curiosity on the subject, the open-hearted 
young gentleman took occasion to tell me the 
following particulars. The father having some 
business with a planter in the West Indies, had 
sent his son to attend to it; the sister took a fan- 
cy to accompany him, and had after much plead- 
ing, obtained their father's consent, that she 
might see the curiosities of nature in the torrid 
zone, and “the black man in the miseries of 
West Indian bondage, and the white man in the 
highest state of freedom, as he is in your happy 
country,” said the young gentleman politely. 

‘* Miss Bensaddi sees man in the extremes of 
slavery and freedom here,” said | candidly. 

‘Not so far gone in the dark extreme of 
slavery, (said he,) for West Indian bondage is 
worse than yours; though I confess that the 
mildest form of slavery is a degradation bitter to 
the feelings of mankind.” 

“ Yes, sir, to us it would be intolerably galling, 
because we have the birth-right and the senti- 
ment of freedom. But happily for the poor ne- 


mer heat; or rather a genial warmth like that of| groes, they have never known the state of free- 


the April sun, when the zephyr breathes softly 
and the flowers are springing. 

We soon dismissed all caution and reserve. 
We had found ourselves to be mutually agreea- 


dom, nor imbibed its sentiments; hence they are 
not aggrieved by a sense of degradation and 
wrong. Born to slavery, they grow up with 
minds conformable to their condition, and rarely, 


ble, and in a short time understood one another | if left to themselves, brood over the hardships 
so well, as to feel assured that nothing would be} of their lot; but finding their parents, themselves, 
said or taken amiss; so we poured ourselves forth! and nearly all their race, placed in it by Divine 


without measure, and were soon flowing on with 
a full current of loquacity. 


Providence, their only thought is ta make the 


My fellow travellers | best of a condition which is not without its com- 


delighted me more than strangers had everdone— | forts and advantages.” 





their speech was so intellectual, yet 80 modest— 


“True, sir, you have accounted for a fact, 
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which is little known in England, and which 
both surprised and gratified us, when we observ- 
ed itin America. The slaves, in general, seem 
to be as contented and merry a set of beings as 
any in the world. They laugh, and sing, and 
dance, not to ‘drive dull care away,’ for dull 
care seems never to visit them: they seem to 
think that, as they themselves belong to their 
master, he is bound to take their cares into the 
bargain; so they throw the vexatious pack upon 
his shoulders, and leap for very lightness of heart 
at their deliverance.” 

« Now, brother, (said the young lady playfully,) 
did not I tell you when we left Savannah, that 
if you staid much longer among these merry 
slaves, you would renounce abolitionism, and de- 
fend slavery as the best condition of poor labo- 
rers. You know what care-worn wretches most 
of our hireling laborers and small jobbers are at 
home, especially the mechanics and manufactu- 
rers, how hard they must work for ascanty subsist- 
ence, while they are healthy and strong; how 
precarious their resources, and how little they can 
hope to lay up for their future support; and con- 
sequently, what a miserable prospect they have 
for the coming days of sickness and old age— 
having nothing better to rely on than the cold 
comfort of the parish hospital, with a stinted dole 
of public charity often grudgingly administered. 
What a contrast to your light-hearted slaves, who 
are sure of a competency without care on their 
part, a provision which they look to as their 
right, and enjoy without the mortification of be- 
ing dependants on charity. Thus released from 
the care of providing for themselves and their 
families, their only remaining care is how te get 
easily through the hours of labor, and merrily 
through all the rest. Now, brother, have you not 
proved that we ought to renounce abolitionism !” 

“Not yet, my sister. You have made an in- 
genious web of my argument, and thrown it dex- 
terously over my own head; but you have not 
so fastened the loop-holes, but that I can escape 
its entanglements. Every thing that has length 
and breadth has two sides, you know. So has 
slavery, and so has free labor. I turned up the 
bright side of slavery, and you showed the dark 
side of free labor. The contrast was strikingly 
advantageous to slavery—so you clapped, witb- 
out further ceremony, this inference upon me, as 
the conclusion of the whole matter. That was 
not fair—was it, sir?” 

“You need not appeal, brother, for I acknowl- 
edge that I was too hasty. But sir, (said she, 
addressing me,) we are sincerely gratified at one 
result of our observations thus far in America. 
We have discovered that negro slavery is not on 
all sides so dark and doleful as we had imagined. 


lightful to look upon. Brother, tell Mr. Garame 
of the pleasant scenes that we witnessed at Col- 
onel P ’s, where we saw the negro wedding. 
That sight would have convinced any one that 
slaves might be happy in their slavery. It was 
an example in point—or, whatI have heard Doc- 
tor Magruder call, an ocular demonstration. 
Do tell it, brother.” 

“Tell it yourself, Judith, for you enjoyed the 
sight fully as much as I did, and you probably 
remember the circumstauces better.” 

A slight tinge of rose-colored modesty suf- 
fused her cheek, as she hesitated a moment to 
answer. 

“I fear that 1 should make a wearisome story 
of it—for, after all, it was but an humble scene 
of joy, felt by untutored hearts, and manifested 
in a way so unrefined, as to afford little scope for 
entertaining description; especially when told to 
one who is so familiar with incidents of the kind 
as 1 suppose Mr. Garame is. Such pleasant 
passages in the experience of slaves often occur 
in this country, I presume—but they are almost 
unheard of in England—and I shall carry this 
one home in my memory for the edification of 
some friends there, who have been lately filled 
with dismal ideas of American slavery, and al- 
most raging indignation against all slaveholders. 
We were fast catching the same dark colored 
views and feelings when we embarked for Amer- 
ica. One object of our voyage was, that we 
might see how the poor slaves lived and fared, 
and what could or ought to be done for their re- 
lief—and we rejoice to find, that in some cases, 
nothing better can be done for them, than to 
leave them in the undisturbed possession of their 
blessings.” 

“Tam glad that you have found it so—but, 
Miss Bensaddi, I beg that you will favor me with 
an account of the negro wedding. I know that 
the slaves in my part of the country have as light 
a task of labor, and enjoy as many comforts, as 
common laborers can well experience in any 
country or any condition; and that they have 
both hearts and leisure to frolic as much as their 
white fellow-laborers; but 1 am a stranger in 
these Southern parts, and have had very limited 
opportunity of observing the condition of the 
slaves. You will, therefore, gratify me by giving 
a sketch of the wedding scene.” 

“ Well, sir, an imperfect sketch is all thatI can 
promise. We went by invitation to the hospita- 
ble mausion of Colonel P——. On approaching 
the house, we observed a large party of slaves, 
before one of the quarters, by the yard fence, and 
we were struck with their tidy apparel and joy- 
ous looks. Seeing us regard them with interest, 
Col. P remarked that they were to have a 











It has, indeed, some cheerful, sunny spots, de- 


wedding among them that evening. When we 
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expressed our pleasure at their appearance, and 
our curiosity to observe their manners and cus- 
toms. he told us that we could have the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the whole affair, if we 
pleased, as some of his family always attended 
their marriage ceremonies ; and that we could 
look in upon their supper and ball, after the cer- 
emony wasover. We gladly embraced the offer, 
and were much gratified with more than the nov- 
elty of the sight. These slaves had more com- 
fortable accommodations. and were more civi- 
lized than the West India slaves; and we 
thought, more also than the generality of slaves 
that we had seen in this country. The reason 
was, that they had an excellent master. I never 
anywhere saw so gladsome a wedding party. 
There was, of course, nothing elegant or re- 
fined—but there was enough of finery in their 
dresses—indeed, a profusion of gay colors and 
flaunting ribbons, and gewgaws in their bushy 
curls; with all which their simple fancies were 
mightily pleased. I was, myself, exceedingly 
gratified with the full hearted joy that sprang up 
in them, and sprang out of them too, when the 
fiddle and the dance gave free vent to the foun- 
tains of feeling within them. Merry jests started 


forth every instant, and jovial laughter burst in| 


claps of delight from their souls. We looked 
through a window upon this scene of harmless 
mirth and of joy, that gushed light and free from 
the hearts of nature’s children; and we could 
but consider these outpourings of pleasure as a 
reward—if not a full one, still a real reward—be- 
stowed peculiarly on them for their submissve 
toils at a master’s bidding; and while I looked 
and reflected on what I saw, I felta strange mix- 
ture of emotions; tears trickled down my face— 
for what [ could not tell—they might be tears of 
joy or tears of compassion, or both together— 
and while the tears came, I sometimes found 
myself laughing—but whether out of diversion 
at their oddities, or out of sympathy with their 
merriment, I do not know; for I seemed to have 
all sorts of incongruous feelings at the same time. 

“ The next day an incident occurred that gave 
us a still more touching proof of their happy 
condition. News arrived that their ‘dear massa 
was ‘lected to Cnogress.’ Perhaps they did not 
exactly understand what this was, but they un- 
derstood at least that it was some high honor, 
and they triumphed as if the honor were all their 
own. They could not contain their gladness— 
they shook each other by the hand—they came 
in a crowd to the door, and sent in a request to 
see their master. When he came out, and asked 
them kindly whether they wanted any thing, their 
spokesman answered : ‘ Nothing, massa, only to 
tell you how we thank God that you be ‘lected 
to Congress.’ ‘ Well, boys, (said he, with emo- 


tion,) I am gratified to find that you are so re- 
joiced at it—and, boys, you need not go to work 
to-day; you must have an infair for the bride 
and bridegroom; so make ready for that." ‘ Yes, 
massa, thank’ee: but we lef’ a little to do in dat 
field; we'll go finish it—then we'll dress for the 
infair.”. When they were retiring, one of them, 
as he passed near the window where we stood, 
said aloud to himself: ‘God bless my good 
massa.’ 

“| thought, (continued the young lady, wiping 
her eyes,) that next to the blessing of good pa- 
rents to take care of us, in childhood, was the 
| blessing which poor ignorant laborers have in a 
good master to direct their labors, and to take 
care of all their interests.” 

“* Now, sister, (said the young gentleman, smi- 
ling, with a tear in hig eye,) do you not see that 
you have become an attvocate for slavery—quite 
a pleader, and as earnest im the cause as a feed 
barrister ?”’ 

“If [ am earnest, you must observe, brother 
Eli, that lam pleading only in a particular case— 
| and if I advocate slavery, it is only in such cases 
las the one which I have described—where the 
/master is discreet and humane, and where the 
slaves are unfit for any higher condition than 
that of common laborers, and are moreover con- 
tented with their situation, as in such cases they 
are likely to be. Then I believe that they are 
happier than they could be in a state of freedom. 
To abolish their slavery, is then to abolish their 
best source of happiness—and what sort of phi- 
lanthrophy would that be!” 

“ There you are right, sister. I think, sir, that 
in this country at least, many cases exist, in 
which the abolition of slavery would be a sorry 
boon, one for which the merry fellows, whose hap- 
piness we had taken in charge, would not thank 
our philanthropy; at least, not after the experi- 
ment of freedom had taught them, that they 
must now shoulder their own cares, and still work 
or starve. And, sir, when we consider that the 
half of mankind do, and must labor in poverty, 
whether they be bond or free, the loss of human 
happiness through slavery will not appear to be 
of such mighty magnitude that the heart of a 
zealous abolitionist must needs burst in attempt- 
ing to conceive it.” 

* Your zealous abolitionists, (said I,) probably 
confine their attention to the evils of slavery, and 
swell their conceptions by brooding over these 
alone, until the miseries of bondage grow to an 





uncontainable magnitude before the imagination. 
These philanthropists would suffer a less painful 
distension of their sympathetic hearts, if they 
would condescend to take an impartial view of 
all the facts, and in the fulness of their human- 
ity, would allow their horror of slavery to be 
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somewhat abated by a consideration of the ex-| dilate with swelling emotions, and all her fea- 
emption of the slave from some of the worst ills| tures to express the glowing fervor of thought. 
of poverty, and some of the most corroding cares I began to expect from her a lofty outpouring of 
of life. and by a consideration of some positive |soul; and would probably have been gratified, if 
comforts, which grow out of the relation between | the coach had not stopped at the breakfast house 
the slave and his master. Divine Providence has|so soon, and turned the bold current of our con- 
annexed to this relation some of the happy feel- | versation into the shallow and discursive chan- 
ings which arise from the relation of parent and | nels of small talk. 
child. But even the filial feelings of a son or| I need not say that [ was highly pleased with 
daughter may be destroyed by ill usage; much| my fellow travellers. The subject of our last 
more the correspondent feeling of the slave. Not-| conversation was a serious one, but well adapted 
withstanding the exceptions, however, the gene- | to draw forth their moral sentiments and to try 
ral fact in this country is, that the slave is attached | the strength of their reflective powers. 
to his master, and feels sensibly, almost every | I have attempted to give the thoughts which 
day of his life, that there is comfort in having | they uttered, and to imitate their style of expres- 
such a protector and superintendent in his hum- | sion—but there was an indescribable something 
ble station asa poorlaborer. But I suppose that! in their manner, especially the sister’s, which 
some men are so violently philanthropic, that| gave an extraordinary interest to their conversa- 
they will not look at this side of the picture. | tion. The brother's language was peculiarly 
Why, sir, in the same partial way of considering | witty and amusing, and withal very sensible; but 
a subject, they might soon gather up a store of | when Judith spoke,—the soft melody of her 
indignation against a higher character than the | voice, and after she became excited, its lively in- 
slaveholder. They have only to set their imagi- | tonations,—the kindling lustre of her eyes, the 
nations to brooding over the evils alone of any | play of her expressive features, with the winning 
condition in life, even the highest and best, and | modesty of her manner, and the undefinable elo- 
they will soon engender in their minds, and nurse | quence of both her manner and her style—made 
to maturity, a heavy indignation against the Dis- | all that she said go warm and animating to the 
poser of our lot, and raise their feelings to a| heart; as if an etherial fire had penetrated to 
sublime pitch of philanthropic blasphemy.” ‘the sources of animation, and given an exhilara- 
“Yes, sir, (said the young lady, with anima-| ting impulse to all the principles of life. Not to 
tion,) we know from experience, how the dark-| admire such a person with such a mind, I con- 
sided representations of slavery tend to inflame | sidered impossible. 
the imagination, and to exasperate one’s sympa-| ‘1 could love her, (said I to myself, when I 
thy, until the milk of human kindness is poison-| got out of the stage, and saw her trip gracefully 
ed with gall and wormwood. When we left| into the house, yes, [ could love her with all my 
home, we were beginning to consider slavery in| heart—but how rash and vain were that for me— 
America, as made up of little else than knotty|her accidental companion for a day! I must 
scourges, brutal oppression, and the heart-rend-|not indulge this amatory propensity. The 
ing cries of mothers robbed of their children—of | warmth of so delicious a passion might solace and 
peceadillos punished with bloody lashes, and | delight me to-day, only to afflict me with aching 
taskmasters wringing toil from every age and sex, | regret and hopeless longings, after she will have 
without reward and without mercy. I shudder|left me to-morrow. I must close my breast 
now, to think how exaggerated reports of this; against this dangerous Cupid. I see him now 
sort. often reiterated, so galled my humanity, that| with bended bow and malicious eye, watching 
I could almost wish to see the horrors of St. Do-| for an avenue to my heart.” 
mingo repeated on every set of slaveholders in| So said I to myself—but I was a sheer novice 
America—such a bitter charity did I feel for Af-|in the mysteries of love. Ovid may teach the 
rican bondsmen. But I have learned a lesson| signs and rules to the inexperienced; but we 
from it, which I hope not soon to forget ;—and | shall be still unwise, till nature shall by actual 
that is, never to let partial statements of human | experience teach us the interpretation. 
Oppression work up my sympathy to rage; and 
never, if possible, in any case, to let a good feel- 
ing overrun the heart like a torrent, and gather 
impurities by the violence of its course.” 
During this conversation, my fair companion 
had gradually acquired a spirit and energy of| After resuming our seats in the coach, we be- 
expression, of which we all partook, but which| gan to speak of our journey to Charleston, and 
in her bordered on the impassioned eloquence of| our ulterior courses of travel. My free-hearted 
enthusiasm. Her delicate frame had begun to! companions promptly communicated their plans. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE STUDENT’S DESCRIPTION OF A BRIDGE. 
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They would spend a few days in Charleston, and 
then take a packet and go to Norfolk by sea. 
They would thus avoid the disagreeable route by 
stage, through the tame sand-flats and miry 
swamps of the Carolinas; disagreeable at all 
seasons, they had been told, but most so in the 
watery month of March. From Norfolk they 
would visit Washington, Philadelphia, and soon 
to Boston, where they intended to embark finally 
for England. 

My heart gave a leap—a higher one than ne- 


cessary, I thought when I heard of the days in| 


Charleston and the voyage to Norfolk. 

“Your route to Norfolk, (said I to Mr. Ben- 
saddi,) coincides at all points with mine, and if 
mutually agreeable, I should be glad of your 
company all the way.” 

“ Very agreeable, I assure you, and I esteem 
it a fortunate circumstance that we shall have 
your company so far.” 

His pleased look confirmed his complimentary 
declaration, and my instinctive glance, (or was 
it accidental?) at Miss Judith’s face, caught the 
smiling token of her satisfaction, as it played 
over her beautiful features. But what did that 
signify? ‘Travellers generally like company, 


though it be not particularly agreeable—but for 
all that, when the smile was caught playing so 
sweetly over her countenance, I felt it glide down 
immediately into my heart, and nestling there, 


produce a series of agreeable little titillations. 
But Mr. Bensaddi thus continued : 

“We are total strangers in this country—we 
have not a single acquaintance nigher than 
Boston. To meet with a companion every way 
agreeable is very gratifying to a land traveller, 
and particularly so to a voyager. One who has 
travelled much feels this pleasure the more sen- 
sibly, because he has been annoyed with acciden- 
tal companionships, which not only plague him 
for an hour, but stick and grow to him like barna- 
cles, and make heavy sailing for the poor wight, 
whether it be on land or water. I am the more 
inclined, therefore, to stick like abarnacle myself, 
when I fall in with a choice companion. I wish 
your route coincided with ours all the way.” 

“T wish so too, Mr. Bensaddi; but my route 
from Norfolk leads me westward to Richmond, 
and thence still westward to my home in the 
mountains. I should be much pleased if your 
curiosity led you to visit my native valley—its 
scenery is fine, and well worthy of a traveller's 
attention.” 

“IT should delight to visit the Natural Bridge, 
(said Judith, with kindling eyes.) Is that near 
your residence !"’ 

“Within fifteen miles: and that single object 
would reward a trip to the mountains.” 

“Writers describe it as a great curiosity; but 


Le 


I have a very imperfect conception of it. Do, if 
you please, gives us a full description. Y ou are 
| doubtless familiarly acquainted with its appear- 
‘ance, and can describe it better than travellers, 
who have taken but one hasty look.” 

The brother joined earvestly in the request. 

“* Do, if you please”; said the beautiful sister 
again. 

How could I refuse? Yet, I professed, as in 
modesty bound, that I was nota good deseriber— 
and [ added, what was true, that no description 
could do justice to this singular object, which re- 
fused to confer a just impression of its beautiful 
magnificence, through language or painting; and 
demanded that all who would enjoy the delight- 
ful conception, should come personally to do 
homage in its own rocky abode. Hence it comes 
to pass, that no visiter of common sensibility ever 
viewed it attentively, without acknowledging 
that the reality exceeded all that he had con- 
ceived or anticipated. 
| ‘ Well, sir, that only increases our desire to 
|know something more of an object so interesting, 
{and which we cannot visit. We will make al- 
liowenes for the inadequacy of all description, 

and still thank you for improving our notions of 
so rare a curiosity, of which at present, we have 
very obscure conceptions from accounts defec- 
| tivein themselves and imperfectly remembered.” 

‘* Well then, sir, I will make the attempt:— 
In the first place, imagine yourself to be travel- 
ling from the village of Lexington, southwest- 
wardly, through a valley ten or twelve miles 
broad, separating two ranges of high mountains 
and presenting a surface broken into every Va- 
riety of hill, dale and ravine. ‘Twelve miles 
from the village you leave the main road, and 
after crossing the hill on the left, pursue the 
course of a brook which glides over a bed of solid 
limestone. Within two miles of the main road, 
you cross the brook a second time, and go up 
an acclivity to an inn by the way side. Here 
you find that the road continues to ascend the 
slope of a hill, which gradually rises before you 
to the elevation of a mountain. Your course is 
west of south. A few yards beyond the inn, 
your eye is drawn towards a vista between the 
forest-covered hill that you are ascending, anda 
similar one on the left. This opening is made 
by a deep narrow glen, through which you de- 
sery, at the distance of several niiles, a portion 
of the high and many-formed blue ridge, bound- 
ing the great valley on its southeastern side. 
Attracted by this, you may not be aware of any 
thing remarkable about your feet, as you ascend 
the slope, until yeu observe that you are in the 
line of this deep glen, and apparently at its head. 
Casting down your eyes, you discover a sudden 
break in the rocks by the road side. The glen 
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seems to terminate there in a deep, narrow 
chasm. You approach the margin, afew yards 
from the road; perpendicular cliffs open to a 
fearful depth under your eyes, as you lean for- 
ward and see at the bottom a small river, which 
seems to issue from a cavern underneath the 
road, and passing between parallel cliffs, is joined 
about a hundred yards below by the brook, which 
falls to the bottom of the glen over a high bank 
of limestone. You turn about, towards the op- 
posite side of the road, to observe whence the 
deeply sunk rivulet flows. There you discover 
the same or another dark wild glen, with the to- 
kens of a like chasm on thatside. You go with 
breathless curiosity to the margin of this, which 
is about twenty yards from the other chasm. 
Here again parallel walls of rock crowned with 
evergreens, open a passage for your eyes down, 
and yet further down, till you lean over the ab- 
rupt brow, and with a shudder behold the same 
rivulet coming from the deep dusky ravine above 
and passing under the Natural Bridge. You 
might have crossed it unwittingly, if you had kept 
your eyes directly upon the road, as it continues 
to ascend the acclivity of the mountain. 

“ Desirous now to peep under the bridge, you 
return a few steps along the road; and passing 
by the side of the chasm among cedars and Arbor- 
vite* trees that love such wild limestone cliffs, 
you find a projecting point of rock a little below 
the crown of the precipice, and a few rods up 
stream from the bridge. Here you see the mas- 
sive thickness of the bridge, thirty feet of solid 
stone, with the arch gracefully spanning this 
great mountain cleft, down into which you look 
with dizzy head and mute astonishment. 

“ As yet, you have seen only one side of the 
arch, which being on a lower level than your po- 
sition, precludes a sight of its vault. Curiosity 
soon prompts you to descend, that you may take 
an upward view. For this purpose, you must 
follow a path that conducts you south of the 
bridge, to the place where the brook tumbles over 
the rocks. Here is the nearest place where the 
descent is practicable. Winding round the base 
of a crag near the bottom of the glen, you be- 
hold from beneath the trees that overshadow your 
path, the high arch supported by its abutments, 
somewhat rude in appearance, but solid and 
everlasting as the mountain that supports them. 
Yet the form of the whole is so nearly symmet- 
rical, that you are impressed rather with the beau- 
ty than the sublimity of the object. As you ad- 
vance towards it, the perpendicular walls of rough 
rock enclose you on either hand, and leave but a 
narrow space of sky visible between the cedar- 


* Thuja or thuya is the botanical name of this beauti- 
ful evergreen. 
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topped crags overhead. The arch seems now 
to expand and elevate itself, to receive you be- 
neath its ample vault, and to awe you into a due 
respect for its superb majesty. When you look 
around and observe near the bridge some forest 
trees of the ordinary size, growing from the bot- 
tom of the glen and reaching with their tops the 
feet of others, which having fastened their roots 
in crevices of the wall, strive to reach the upper 
air, yet fail by far to attain the elevation of the 
arch; and when you look up to the arch itself, 
moving your eye slowly from side to side aud 
from end to end over its spacious vault, it seems 
still toenlarge its amplitude, and to rise heaven- 
ward, until your breast labors with the grand 
conception; you think how centuries and millen- 
niums have rolled over this changeless structure, 
and how other centuries and millenniums are yet 
to roll over its undecaying solidity; you think of 
it as the emblem of its eternal Creator; and the 
puny works of man dwindle to insignificance be- 
fore this cloven mountain, from whose deep in- 
terior you look up and behold the everlasting 
rock, that bends its glorious vault from crag to 
crag, seventy feet in span, and two hundred feet 
above your head. 

‘When filled with these contemplations, you 
move to a point in the glen above the bridge, 
where you see its beauty and magnificence under 
another aspect. The arch has apparently a dif- 
ferent curvature, and the opening beneath it a 
differeut yet a more beautiful outline. than it does 
when viewed from below. Shift your position 
to some other spot, where from under thick trees 
and beetling precipices you can take another 
look. Now the same features appear under 
another form, and as you move from side to side 
and farther or nearer, new transformations ap- 
pear, such as you never observed in a work of 
art. You wonder how it is possible that one ob- 
ject, so simple in its general structure, should ex- 
hibit such an entertaining mutation of aspects— 
which are the more interesting, because they put 
at fault the rules of perspective, and consequently 
differ from the anticipated effects of your chan- 
ges of position. If you study the cause of this, 
you will find perhaps that it arises from a gene- 
ral approach to regularity of structure, combined 
with deviations from it so various and so grace- 
ful, that the visitor sees at every step, some new 
and unexpected combination of forms and ap- 
pearances, variable as the shifting scenes of the 
kaleidoscope, but all disclosing new features of 
beauty and sublimity, leaving on the mind the 
final impression, that this singular curiosity is a 
wonderful specimen of Divine art, which has 
diverted its workmanship of formality, but retain- 
ed the graces of form and proportion in the gen- 





eral outline, while it has left just so much of 
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unfinished rudeness in the details, as to cast an 
air of wild sublimity over the whole work.” 

Here I closed my lame description. After a 
pause, Judith started as froma reverie ; emotion 
depicted in her face, and lighting her fine eyes 
to a glow like that of the evening star. ‘Turn- 
ing to her brother, she said, “* Oh, brother! how 
can we leave the continent, where such an ob- 
ject may be seen, and not go to enjoy the sight? 
I would cheerfully travel a thousand miles to see 
that bridge, so grand, so beautiful—Nature’s sole 
specimen of divine art in the construction of a 
bridge. Is it not, Mr. Garame? Or does the 
world contain another ?” 

‘“*T think you are right, Miss Bensaddi; though 
Humboldt describes a natural bridge in the An- 
des; but itis not like ours. There is a solid 
arch, but very inferior, and also a broken arch, 
composed of loose rocks, which by a rare acci- 
dent in falling down a deep narrow chasm, got 
wedged together, and continue firmly lodged 
against the sides at a great height from the bot- 
tom. The bridge itself is of difficult approach, 
and the bottom of the fissure is inaccessible.” 

* Oh, yes—now I remember to have read of 
it. That must be a wild place—but it is not eom- 
parable to your Natural Bridge. It has less ap- 
pearance of design in its formation—it cannot 
impress you with such awe by its immovable 
solidity, nor with such admiration at its lofty pro- 
portions, struck off with Nature’s careless, but 
master hand. It is not very wonderful to see 
loose rocks caught midway down a great moun- 
tain cleft, though the scene be romantic enough— 
but to see a real bridge, built by nature for a 
highway, skilfully designed for it, then cut with- 
out hands out of the solid mountain rock—defy- 
ing all human power to shake it, and human art 
to imitate its magnificence—springing its grand 
arch aloft—so mighty a mass, yet so high, so airy, 
so light. Oh, brother, can we not go to see it? 
I know that your time in America is limited; 
but if you will give me that sight, only for a day, 
you may hurry me as rapidly as you please over 
the rest of the journey.” 

‘My dear sister, I would gladly afford you that 
pleasure, and gladly enjoy it myself; but I am 
doubtful whether we can spare the time. Yet, 
if we have a quick passage to Norfolk, we may 
possibly run up to the mountains and snatch a 
glance at so wonderful a specimen of Nature’s 
handiwork—or rather un-handiwork, for Nature 
works without hands, I believe. I will tell you, 
Mr. Garame, what sortof fancy your interesting 
description suggested to my mind. Methought 
that dame Nature must be sitting somewhere 
about that bridge, probably hidden in a thicket 
of cedars on a craggy point of the rocks, watch- 
ing the visitors as they come and look and won- 











der; and when they turn to go away, sending an 
elfin breeze to whisper in their ears, ‘ Ye are 
pretty two-handed folks to be proud of your 
works—are ye not ?’” 

“Your pleasant fancy conveys a truth. When 
a man is under the bridge and thinks of himself 
and his fellow bipeds, it is with a feeling of hu- 
miliation that is salutary without being painful. 
But, Miss Judith, in relation to the inquiry which 
you made a while ago, I have another curiosity 
to mention—one of little notoriety as yet. be- 
cause it is hidden in the mountain wilds of Vir. 
ginia—which may boast of having the only cu- 
riosity comparable to the Natural Bridge: that 
is, the Natural Tunnel among the Cumberland 
mountains, in the southwestern angle of the 
State. Here, a small river flows between high 
mountains, along a narrow valley, which is sud- 
denly closed by the junction of the mountains. 
But, nature has cuta tunnel four or five hundred 
feet long, through solid rock, and thus given egress 
to the water. The arch of the tunnel is nearly 
regular, solid throughout, and of considerable 
span; but its elevation above the floor does not 
exceed forty or fifty feet. This tunnel would be 
a finer object if it were straight, so as to let one 
see through its whole length at once. But such 
as itis, or as I have heard it described by an in- 
telligent visitor, (for I have not seen it,) you will 
readily conceive that it is a rare and interesting 
curiosity, and one that would be much visited, if 
‘dame Nature’ had not (as if jealous of showing 
too many of her works of internal improvement) 
hidden it among rugged mountains, in a place 
remote from the great highways of travel.” 

These notices of the bridge and the tunnel, 
with some allusions to various particulars of my 
native country, awakened a lively interest in my 
fellow travellers. I sawit and wasglad. Their 
eager inquiries about the scenery, the population, 
the literary institutions and state of society, not 
only gratified my habitual feeling of patriotism, 
but strengthened, while it gratified a new feeling, 
a¢yet so undeveloped in the recesses of the heart, 
or so concealed under the disguise of other feel- 
ings, as to be unacknowledged evenby conscious- 
ness. I knew only that I thought the bright- 
eyed beauty, who had been shining now for hours 
into mine eyes, to be the most bright-eyed of 
beauties, and to be moreoverin mental qualities, 
the most attractive vision that had ever realized 
itself to my perception. I may have conceived 
the like, when fancy garnished some ideal picture 
of a lovely woman; but here seemed to be the 
living substance of what poets had taught me to 
imagine, but experience had never taught me to 
expect in this iron age of degenerate humanity. 
True, this lovely creature did not appear to 
be exempt from defects of character. I could 
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discover on afew hours acquaintance, thatshe was 
subject to lapses of mental excitement, border- 
ing on enthusiasm ; yet did she not lose in my 
view one feature of loveliness on account of this 
over-excitability ; for here I acknowledge a point 
of agreement in our tempers. 

I had called up prudence, and set that dignified 
virtue to guard, with hundred eyes, the avenues 
of my heart against the insidious Cupid. * But, 
then, (said something within me,) I have since 
discovered, that she is not to be my companion 
for a day only, but fora whole quarter of a moon ; 
and according to the proverb, * Circumstances 
alter cases.’”” ‘ Well, (said prudence, faintly.) 
if they do alter cases, itis not always for the 
better. Does this new state of the case diminish 
either the probability of your falling in love, or 
the danger of your falling afterwards into some- 
thing less pleasant?” ‘This remonstrance was 
so feebly uttered, that prudence was evidently 
yielding to somnolency. Oh, thou drowsy Ar- 
gus! What subtle enchanter had so soon drug- 
ged thy hundred eyes to sleep? 

This I well remember, that I sought occasion 
to set forth to these strangers all that was attrac- 
tive in my country; and that, in portraying its 
landscapes, and whatever else might commend 
it to my fellow-travellers, my imagination then, 
more than ever before, bloomed with rich ideas, 
and my mouth shed forth every rising conception 
with a fluency of eloquent expression, which I 
can but imperfectly recall in making this record. 

Among other entertainments which my native 
land affords to the visitor, especially if his mind 
be imbued with the love of nature, I mentioned 
the fine views from the mountain tops; and I 
suggested that I had made some delightful ex- 
cursions to the House Mountain near Lexington, 
and could never forget the splendid prospects 
that its lofty summit spreads before the spectator. 

This suggestion had the intended effect. My 
companions instantly besought me to describe 
my visits to the House Mountain. No longer coy, 
with memory and imagination on the wing, I was 
commencing a prelude to my story, when the 
coach stopped for dinner, and gave me the op- 
portunity of arranging my thoughts a little. As 
soon as we resumed our journey, I was called on 
to proceed, which I did substantially as follows. 


(To be continued.) 





EPIGRAM. 


AFTER such years of dissension and strife, 

Some wonder that Peter should weep for his wife : 
But his tears on her grave are nothing surprising,— 
He’s laying her dust, for fear of its rising. 
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7. 


Tue Caxrons, A Famity Picture. By Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, M. P. The first lesson 
which the excellent Augustine Caxton quaintly, 
but forcibly, impressed on the mind of his tender 
anachronism, Pisistratus, was, that “good wishes 
don’t mend bad actions,” but that “ good actions 
mend bad actions.” The instruction is pointed, 
and beautifully conveyed ; but this great doctrine 
is not exemplified in a more praiseworthy man- 
ner by Pisistratus Caxton, when he sells his beau- 
tiful domino-box and replaces with the proceeds 
his mother’s pretty flower-pot, which he had 
wantonly broken, than it is by Bulwer himself 
in the composition of the present novel. This 
exquisite family picture, so truthful in character, 
so touching in incident, so exquisite in delinea- 
tion, so wholesome in its teaching, and so exhil- 
arating in its lofty but unostentatious morality, 
may be freely accepted as an ample atonement 
for former offences, real and imaginary. If it 
cannot so reflect its spirit as to annul the perni- 
cious tendencies of Lucretia, we do not know 
any better antidote which can be administered to 
counteract its poison. Itis with sincere joy that 
we have perused this last production of Bulwer’s 
pen, for we had argued very unfavourably of the 
closing scenes of his literary career from the gloo- 
my and infectious atmosphere which surrounded 
the terrible malignity of Lucretia. ‘That novel 
had struck us with dismay, for, until its publica- 
tion, we had strenuously maintained the upright 
aims and virtuous intentions of Bulwer, notwith- 
standing the reasonable suspicions which had 
been excited by Ernest Maltravers and Alice: 
and, though we admitted the dangerous tenden- 
cies, which, in the case of many readers, might 
result from the metaphysical complexion of his 
novels, and their too curious intimacy with vice, 
yet we indulged the belief that on the whole his 
writings were serviceable to the cause of truth, 
and were thus entitled to honor for the motives 
which had dictated their composition, as well as 
to admiration for the gorgeous imagination and 
singular genius which they undoubtedly display- 
ed. Weare glad tobe released entirely from the 
necessity of present disapprobation, and to be 





relieved at least for a time from all our past 
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doubts and fears, by the exquisite perfection of 
the Caxtons, and the wholesome, invigorating 
morality, which pervades and inspires the whole 
work. 

We have read and re-read the Caxtons, and 
have examined it thoroughly with a critic’s eye, 
which is usually supposed to be guided by a 
malignant predisposition to censure, but we can 
find nothing to castigate—only here and there a 
few trivial blemishes, not worthy of being speci- 
fied—and all that we have found deserving of 
praise is entitled to praise the most earnest and 
cordial. 

It is not surprising that the authorship of the 
work should have been so long unsuspected—and 
that when revealed it should have been so cau- 
tiously and charily recognized. The Caxtons is 
a novel differing toto celo from any thing which 
had previously proceeded from Bulwer’s pen. 
His Night and Morning—the only former work 
which bad manifested like artistic skill and which 
could have indicated his ability to write a fiction 
of this novel stamp—had attracted but little at- 
tention at the time of its appearance, and had 
been suffered subsequently almost to sink into 
vumerited oblivion, for in point of dramatic art 
it was superior to any of Bulwer’s previous works. 

This is not the first time that Bulwer has sue- 
cessfully stolen a march upon the Critics, while 
venturing upon the hazardous experiment of an 
unfamiliar strain. His Pelham, his Godolphin, 
his Lady of Lyons, and we believe other works 
also, were published anonymously at first, and ac- 
knowledged only after their success had been 
established. ‘The policy may perhaps be judi- 
cious :—in many cases, it undoubtedly is so— 
but we trust that Bulwer’s success, signal as it 
has been, in the anonymous publication of the 
Caxtons, may confine him hereafter to the com- 
position of similar works, or induce him to treat 
historical subjects with the consummate artistic 
skill and feeling displayed in the Caxtons, uni- 
ted to that large sagacity which has rendered 
Rienzi and the Last of the Barons fit studies for 
the historical inquirer. We would indeed prefer 
to all other undertakings that he should complete 
his valuable sketch of the history and fortunes 
of Athens :—yet there are very few histories for 
which we would consent to give up the Caxtons. 

It is the fascinating, yet bracing, morality of 
this novel which with us constitutes its highest 
charm. No more melancholy or instructive Chap- 
ter could have been introduced into the volumi- 
nous History of Human Error, which we suppose 
Austin Caxton has not yet finished, than the one 
which should exhibit the various tendencies of 
our modern Literature of Fiction, and trace to 
their origin the particular effects for good or evil, 
which might be expected to result from the pro- 











ductions of the different schools and different 
authors, and in some cases, from the different 
novels of the same author. Certain we are that 
nothing but good could be traced to the influence 
of “the Caxtons.” 

The significant allegory of the Saffron Bag is 
one of the most exquisite specimens of good- 
humoured raillery that the whole circle of our 
Literature contains. And what can be more 
truthful, or at the same time more invigorating, 
than this delicate enforcement of the great praec- 
tical doctrine, that happiness and contentment 
are to be sought not in the fortunate array of ex- 
ternal circumstances, notin the successful attain- 
ment of any ends that we may have proposed to 
ourselves, but in the calm consciousness of an 
upright heart, and a diligent adherence to duty? 
F or efficacious moral instruction this little episode 
is worth all the sermons of Simeon, even after 
the skeletons have been swelled into their natu- 
ral proportions; yet it is only the most perfeet 
specimen of the moral teaching which pervades 
the whole work. 

The character of Austin Caxton is by no means 
an exemplar to be rigidly imitated, but it is a life- 
like lesson to be diligently studied. The action 
which is wanting to render it perfect is illustra- 
ted without any other than plain practical virtues 
in the career of his son Pisistratus, who, however 
if he wants the higher elements of his father’s 
character, is in some degree compensated for 
them by the absence of those foibles which excite 
the ridicule of a harshly judging world. The 
deficiencies of the one character, and the want 
of equal intellectual elevation in the other, add, 
however, to the vraisemblance of beth, and render 
the picture both harmonious and natural. But 
the lesson which is taught by father and son is 
one which there is much need to take cognizance 
of in the present era of the world; for at a time 
when all the influences of society, and all the 
temptations of life—the homage of men and the 
lust of the heart—uniformly couspire to make 
success, however obtained, the submit of earthly 
ambition, and to shut out of view the more spirit- 
ual motives which should regulate the human 
conduct, there is much need to have ever before 
our eyes the examples, even in fiction, of men 
who in both the contemplative and active spheres 
of life, were governed by an undeviating sense 
of duty, and an unflinching spirit of self-sacrifice. 

It would be wrong to neglect the rendering 
of due homage to the noble old soldier—Uncle 
Roland. His character is delineated with the 


same admirable skill with which those of his 
brother and nephew are drawn: and presents 
the sentimental or chivalrous aspect of the same 
systematic regard for duty. ‘There is a sublima- 
tion—an exaggeration in his views which entails 
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its own penalty, but which also enables him to bear 
with more than Roman—with Christian fortitude 
the terrible consequences of hiserror. There is 
more passion and consequently more excitement 
in the portraiture of his life than in those of the 
Pisistratide : yet we cannot conceive a more 
heart-rending, but at the same time ennobling 
spectacle, than the old soldier’s grief and trials, 
caused by the vices of an unworthy son. ‘This 
is, indeed, what Aristotle meant, when he spoke 
of purifying the heart through the passions. The 
simple story of his brother in arms, as told by 
Uncle Roland, is more touching than Sterne’s 
story of Lefevre, and at the same time itis more 
pregnant with lofty instruction. 

There is a very singular characteristic in this 
novel. Its interest is unceasing, and is most in- 
tense, yet there is not a single bad character in 
it, either as respects the delineation, or as res- 
pects the morals described. The reformation of 
Vivian, naturally as it is brought about, removes 
the only exception which in the early part of the 
work we might have had reason to apprehend. 
There is the utmost diversity of character, yet 
all are positively good, all harmonize well with 
each other, all are admirably and naturally indi- 
vidualized, and all combine to heighten and set 
off the great practical lessons which are taught 
by the lives of the Caxtons; and to render those 
lessons clear and acceptable even to the worldly 
spirit of the age. 

The whole narrative is managed with consum- 
mate skill. It is truly a work of the highest art. 
There is no affectation, no straining, no display: 
the ostentatious anatomy of human motives and 
character which disfigures Bulwer’s other works 
is altogether absent here ; yet those motives and 
that character are revealed in a much clearer 
light and with infinitely more effective power 
than in any of his previous novels. There is 
much quaint learning, which is introduced with 


natural simplicity; and an unbounded supply of 
delicate wit and happy humor, which reminds us 


of the best characteristics of Swift, Sterne, and 


Rabelais, without ever suggesting the idea of 
We would not adopt the novel as an 
elaborate scheme of human virtues, or as a sub- 
stitute for “the whole duty of man”: but we 


imitation. 


approaches as nearly to the ideal of absolute per- 
fection as any human performance can do. 


8. 


Cuartes Knicut’s Essay on tHe AUTHOR- 
SHIP oF THE TRAGEDIES oF Henry VI. anv 
Ricuarp III. This Essay is written to disprove 
the theory of Malone, long assented to by Eng- 
lish Scholars, that Shakspeare had nothing to do 
with the composition of the First Part of Henry 
VI. and only remoddeled the Second and Third 
Parts from the Two Parts of an old Play called 
The Contention. Knight asserts, and maintains 
with great ingenuity and force of argument, that 
Shakspeare first wrote the First Part of King 
Henry VI. about 1588, and afterwards retouched 
it: and that he also composed the two Parts of 
the Contention, out of which he subsequently 
formed by careful development and embellish- 
meut the Second and Third Parts of Henry VI. 
He completely overthrows all Malone’s empty 
hypotheses and unfounded asseverations; and 
shows that these works must have been Shaks- 
peare’s, from the unity of action, of manner, of 
conception, of characterization, and expression 
which runs through all of them and links them 
indissolubly to the Richard III. He proves fur- 
ther that in every respect, they were decidedly 
different from any preceding or contemporary 
productions, and just as decidedly superior to 
them. He compares the language and versifica- 
tion with those employed in the Plays of Greene, 
Peele, and Marlowe; and points out their re- 
markably originally complection, at variance 
with the entire spirit of these writers. The 
Essay is elegantly and judiciously written; and 
in the conduct of the argument is eminently able, 
ingenious, and satisfactory, leaving behind it no 
doubt of the truth of the position which Knight 
is laboring to establish—namely, that Shakspeare 
was the author of them all, and that they were 
the first of his Histories, and among the earliest 
of his Plays. 


can conscientiously welcome it as the happiest of 9. 


all possible introductions to the duties and trials 
of life : and we cannot but think that its repeated 


Montesquieu. PotitiquE pEs ROMAINS DANSLA 


perusal would have the same effect upon even| Reuicion. I have just finished the perusal of this 
worldly minds which the Life of Robert Hall is| Essay by the profound Montesquieu, and am by no 
represented as having produced on Pisistratus | means satisfied with it. I came to its study witha 


Caxton and Uncle Roland. 


mind duly prepared for its appreciation by arecent 


Altogether we think that this last work of Bul-| and somewhat extensive examination of the same 


wer’s is the noblest production of his genius—| subject. 


It is merely a sketch and a slight one; 





the highest though not the most glittering crea-|by no means exhausting the point discussed, nor 
tion of both his heart and intellect—and that it'eveu developing its parts, nor exhibiting their 
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mutual relations. He commences too with a 
misapprehension. His reflections are sometimes 
deep as well as sound, but the most of them lie 
on the surface, and are in no respect to be com- 
pared with Spinoza’s reflections on a like topic 
in the Hebrew Polity, contained in his notorious 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. I find that so 
far from suggesting any new views to me, Mon- 
tesquieu has not gone as far as I had been able 
to go by my own independent examinations. 
Nevertheless the Essay is an able one, and his 
great name may be useful in confirming several 
positions, undoubtedly true, which have scarcely 
met with general acceptance. Montesquieu, 
however, is by no means such au author as can 
be implicitly relied on. His inductions are too 
hasty and are frequently founded on insufficient 
data; and his love of nicely balanced antithesis, 
and sparkling epigrammatic sentences frequently 
seduces him into unguarded expressions and even 
tempts him into positive error. ‘There are many 
very valuable suggestions on the subject to which 
the Essay is devoted to be found in Neander’s 
Church History. 


10. 


Heynu Preratio av Homert Iniapis Ept- 
TIONEM SUAM. ‘There is something very pleas- 
ing in this Preface :—the quiet serenity of old 
age casts its mellow light over every page. You 
almost fancy you sit at the feet of the Octoge- 
narian and hear the words flow from his mouth. 
There is a little garrulousness, but it is amply 
atoned for by the kindly tone of his remarks. 
He praises—liberally too—wherever he can, and 
seems always solicitous of finding something to 
commend. Notwithstanding the many persons, 
scholars principally, of whom he has occasion to 
speak, towards none of them does he manifest 
the usual rabies eruditorum. The only person, 
whose name he mentions without approbation, 
is Aug. Maria Riccius, (p. xxviii,) and in many 
instances the praise seems even extravagant. All 
this, however, is in perfect consonance with the 
true German bon hommie and kindly spirit, which, 
according to all the anecdotes told of him, Heyne 
possessed in an eminent degree. 

The old man in this Preface frankly commu- 
nicates to us his labours, his expectations, his 
disappointments, his delays, his unexpected grati- 
fications, and his delights. We have not merely 
the history of the work and its preparation, but 
the history of his feelings also. He tells us what 
first urged him to his great undertaking, what 
retarded its execution, what stimulated him to new 
exertions, and throughout he portrays the phases 





of his own mind and heart with the artlessness 
of Montaigne. 

Heyne was first induced to turn his attention 
to a new edition of the Iliad by the united re- 
quests of Ernesti, who had re-edited Clarke's 
Homer, and of the publisher Reich. This was 
in the year 1779. He considered necessary to 
enlarge and improve so much upon all former 
editions, in order to render the new work ade- 
quate to the improved philology of the day, that 
he despaired of being able to achieve the task 
by his own unassisted exertions. Accordingly in 
the Spring of the year 1781, he formed a con- 
nection with Samuel Frederick Morus, which 
however was soon interrupted by the new duties 
to which the latter was called on his appoint- 
ment to the Professorship of Theology in the 
University of Leipsic. After this he committed 
to Christian Daniel Beck—whom Dibner nick- 
named Omni incipides Nihil absolvides—the ex- 
amination of the various readings, and the se- 
lection of the more important Scholia. To this 
latter office Christian Frederick Matthie had 
devoted his attention, until it was assumed by 
Beck in the autumn of 1783. In the Fall of 
1792 Beck renounced the principal part of his 
task, having achieved little, but still retained the 
charge of examining the Scholia and the Codex 
Lipsiensis. By this time Heyne despaired of 
being able to accomplish his vast undertaking; 
he had already been twice, or rather thrice aban- 
doned by those whom he had chosen as his colla- 
borators, and he could not hopeto complete his task 
unaided. Reich had been dead since 1787. Heyne 
had however pledged himself to Reich, and af- 
terwards to his successors the heirs of the Wied- 
mann establishment, to accomplish the work. 
This promise was now the only thing which, in 
his despondency, still held him to the prosecution 
of his labours upon Homer. There were, how- 
ever, many circumstances to interrupt these la- 
bours :—his great age—the duties of his Profes- 
sorship—the revision of the Third Edition of his 


Virgil, and a new Edition of Pindar in 1798. 


The old man, as soon as these several claims had 
been duly attended to, again bent to his oars, and 
though unaided completed his Edition of the 
Iliad in eight octavo volumes in 1822. But, 
though deprived of regular co-operation, he had 
not been without partial assistance. Much time 
and labour were undoubtedly spared him by the 
vicarious collation of MSS.—the examination of 
Scholia—the reference to Authors who had cited 
Homer in their works—which he owed to the 
kindness of many scholars and friends, among 
whom he mentions with particular gratitude and 
affection Jacobs, Matthei, Nohden, and Hardt. 
He acknowledges also in very warm terms the 








favours received from Charles Townley, Thomas 
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Burgess, (afterwards Bishop of Salisbury.) and 
others, through whom he had been enabled to 
examine the Codex Townleianus, the Exemplar 
Bentleii, &c. 

In this same Preface we have also a history of 


the progress of Homeric scholarship, though | 


much on this point must be collected from his 
Recensio Editionum in the preface to Tom. iii. 
Heyne also lays down the plan which he had in 
view in the preparation of this Edition. His de- 
sign was to make his Homer a complete reper- 
tory of all learning necessary for the full appre- 
ciation and elucidation of the Iliad—to give a 
corrected text with a philological criticism on all 
doubtful or disputed passages—to furnish ex- 
planatory notes to assist its interpretation—a se- 
lection of Scholia, &e., for the solution of gram- 
matical niceties—an exposition of all difficulties 
whether arising from the meaning and use of 
words, the construction of phrases, the obscurity 
of historical or mythological allusions, or from 
any other cause whatever. In a word, it was 
his object to afford a castigated text with a co- 
pious philological, critical, and exegetical appa- 
ratus. What he designed he accomplished ad- 
mirably for the day in which the work was done. 
He condensed into one vast Homeric encyclo- 
pedia all that was valuable in the labours of for- 
mer scholars, and added more in real value from 
his own original stores of learning than he com- 
piled from all other quarters. But his labours, 
together with the acute and interesting questions 
raised by Fr: Aug: Wolf, stimulated the Home- 
ric scholarship of the succeeding generation, and 
the waters have long overpassed the marks within 
which they were circumscribed by Heyne. 

We cannot say that we have any great relish 
for these ponderous editions, where the text is 
buried beneath the weight of commentary, and 
overloaded with the outpourings of common-place 
books. The larger portion of the notes have thus 
a casual and occasional value only; they may be 
useful at times, but the times are of rare occurrence, 
and it is wearisome to be bothered with so much 
pudding to get at so little meat. To hunt in 


ease of Dr. Parr, it was compared by Mathias. 
For real use we infinitely prefer the neat but 
naked editions of Immanuel Bekker, whose ser- 
vices to classical literature cannot be too highly 
estimated. But Heyne did a good work in his 
day; and bis Iliad was a suitable termination to 
a long and laborious life. His labors, too, were 
the main cause of that more comprehensive, ac- 
curate and enlightened scholarship, which has 
recently shed so brilliant a lustre over Germany. 


ll. 


Sancti Aucustini Conressionrs—TueE Con- 
FEssions or St. Aueustine. ‘This work can 
scarcely be termed a biography, for the notices 
of his own life are meagre and detached: but it 
gives a lively picture of the earnest struggles of 
a Christian mind in the fourth century, and af- 
fords a clear insight into the nature of those dif- 
ficulties by which the enlightened Christian’s 
path was beset through the prevailing in fluences 
of the Alexandrine and Oriental philosophies, 
and the heresies which thence drew their nour- 
ishment. In this respect, itis worthy of careful 
and earnest study, notwithstanding so large a 
portion of it consists of Benedicites, Magnificats, 
O laudates and Homilies. 

There is much in these Confessions which 
might have been expected only from the School- 
men, and which if authority could justify intel- 
lectual aberrations might almost sanction the mys- 
ticism of the irrefragable and seraphic Doctors. 
It is true we place the rise of scholasticism much 
too late when we refer it to Anselm or even to 
Scotus Erigena and Rabanus Maurus. Even 
under the reign of the Emperor Heraclius, Ste- 
phen of Alexandria was known as the Doctor 
Universalis. Butleaving this knotty point, what 
must be thought of the following address to the 
Deity. “Do the heavens and earth contain 
Thee since Thou fillest them? or dost Thou fill 
them and yet overflow since they do not contain 


these vast treasure chambers of refuse scraps of| Thee? and whither when the heaven and earth 


learning is more hopeless than looking for the 
needle in a stack of hay. Heyne’s Iliad sur- 
passes the exuberance of Drakenborch’s Livy, 


are filled pourest Thou forth the remainder of 
Thyself? But Thou that fillest all things fillest 
Thou them with Thy whole self? or since all 


one of the earliest specimens of this erudite ple- | things cannot contain Thee wholly, do they con- 


thora; but is in turn surpassed by the Herodian 


tain part of Thee? and all at once the same part ? 


of Irmisch, which contrives to dress up some jor each its own part, the greater more, the smal- 


seventy or eighty pages of text with five fat oc- 


ler less? and is there one part of Thee greater, 


tavo volumes of very unwelcome sauce. It is|another less? or art ‘Thou wholly everywhere, 
serviceable to have such Editions in the Library | while nothing contains Thee wholly ?”—B. 1, §3. 
for occasional reference ; but it is a pity to see| There are many other passages of like temper 
fine and acute talents wasted in the drudgery of|scattered through these Confessions, which it 


such compilation: it reminds us too frequently 


would be waste of paper to cite here. But to 
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Providence, and Liberty, are generally sound, and | 
evince not only great acuteness and vigour of 
mind, but also a most intimate acquaintance 


with human nature and the world. Any one 


— 


and Monteiths of the day, who pretend to have 
opened a royal road to lear ning, at one time lead- 
ing the student along so easily that he is ineog- 
nizant of the way, at another crushing all desire 





who might take the trouble of making excer pts | for real scholarship beneath the cumbrous load 
from this work as well as from the other writings | of explanations, which are either not read, or if 


of St. Augustine, would find the deepest and 
most accurate reflections upon the principal top- 
ics of general interest which occur in daily life— 
for example: on learning, on the nature and 
powers of the mind; on the affections of the heart; 
on the tripartite division of the sources of sin, 
viz. the desire of the eye, the lust of the flesh, 
and the selfishness of ambition. Where will you 
find sounder philosophy than this? ‘God hath 
commanded that every inordinate affection should 
be its own punishment.” B.1,§ 19. It is true 
this is merely an application of the doctrine laid 
down in the Wisdom of Solomon, ec. xi. v. 16, 
‘*Wherewithal a man sinneth, by the same also 
shall he be punished.”” How far removed from 
the insensate rigidity of fanaticism is this? ‘Is 
Justice therefore variable or unstable? No, but 
the times over which it presides flow not evenly, 
because they are times.”’ B. iii. § 13. Altogether, 
though there is undoubtedly much unmeaning 
verbiage and mystical nonsense in the work, its 
general character bears high testimony to the 
purity and sincerity of St. Augustine, to the lofty 
powers of his intellect, the sage moderation of 
his views, the fervent piety of his faith, and to 
his accurate appreciation of the demands of his 
age, while at the same time it reflects its own 
lustre upon the intellectual character of the 
Fourth Century, and the fading twilight of ancient 
civilization. 


12. 


Epvucation. Lonpon Quarrerty Review, 
Aveust, 1834. Art. vi. Eron Scnoot. The 
Reviewer very properly and correctly lays it 
down as the grand regulating principle in all 
valuable education, that the curiosity of the 
learned is to be stimulated and he is thereby to be 
excited to make exertions for his own improve- 
ment by seeking to gratify the easily created ap- 
petite for knowledge. ‘This is exactly the the- 
ory of an old friend, the good and great Judge 
I . “Excite the curiosity,” would he say, 
“ gratify it only partially, just far enough to pre- 
vent despondency and to stimulate and give aid 
to new inquiries, for if further fed it begets pe- 
dantry, pompousness and self-conceit, and, if not 
ministered to at all, it gradually becomes languid 
and merges into listlessness and despair.” How 
different is the wisdom of this procedure from 
the course indicated by the Hamiltons, Anthons, 





lread are instantly forgotten. 





With regard to 
these Professors of short-hand learning may 
justly be employed the language which worthy 
|old Morhofius applies to their prototypes in the 
XVII century, ‘ Quibus magistris patentissima ad 
ignorantiam via sternitur; omnis solida doctrina 
evertitur ; in cathedras, in forum, cruda studia 
propelluntur ; pro Philosophis jejuni et strigosi 
terminorum nomenclatores ; pro Mercuriis stipetes 
et trunci ubique in se@culi nostri insaniam trium- 
phant.” 

The only correct mode of procedure is that in- 
dicated by the London Reviewer. All our learn- 
ing and knowledge must be actually our own ac- 
quisition to be valuable, what we learn merely 
by rote, what we suck in at the grammar school 
or College, must be learnt over again by our- 
selves, and receive our assent only when con- 
firmed by our own experience or recognition 
of itstruth. The cud of thought must be chewed 
by every one of us, or all that we may have 
heaped up in our memory remains a mere mass 
of dead and discordant matter—a burthen to 
the memory and utterly useless to ourselves. It 
will be merely a dunghill of erudition instead of a 
rich soil productive of abundant fruits. Self-edu- 
cation is necessary to every one, and takes place 
with every one, in a greater or less degree, who 
rises above the rank of a retailer of other men’s 
thoughts—the beggar who sustains himself out 
of the alms-basket, instead of working for his 
maintenance. We improperly confine the term 
‘self-taught’ to the man who has had no assist- 
ance from others in collecting his first materials, 
or directing his mind in the orderly employment 
of its powers. But every man who is a scholar 
and not a mere literary jay, is in the main self- 
educated. When a man’s knowledge has been 
at length realized as the result of his own thought 
and study, when it springs from his own infer- 
ences drawn from materials which he himself has 
collected, he feels a greater degree of confidence 
in his reasoning, a greater firmness and skill in the 
employment of his logic, a better assurance of 
the real worth of his data, more honesty in his 
aims, and more candour in acknowledging his 
errors, than when the views, propositions, theories, 
and dogmas have been rudely huddled together, 
and forced upon his mind in their crude and undi- 
gested state as a sacred deposit, which he is 
bound to keep inviolate, but not to examine. 
This self instruction is not Yankee, but real edu- 
cation. 
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PAST AND PRESENT, 


BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


Ah, the many haunting memories of the dreamy summer- 
time, 
Thrilling like the broken snatches of some quaint forgotten 


rhyme, 


As we watch the golden hours lapse so languidly along 
In the witchery of beauty—in the melody of song. 


When the whole fair life within us is a world of happy 
thought, 


Silver gleams and golden tissues in a fairy fabric wrought. 


Silver cords of real feeling—golden threads by fancy spun, 


In the loom of thought enwoven, blent and mingled into 
one. 


When there comes a blessed respite from all past and 
present pain, 

And the trusting love of childhood dawneth on the heart 
again. 


And forgetful of the present, turn our longing spirits back— 


Tracing in the tiny footprints in the grassy little track. 


Reading o’er life’s earlier pages, where existence, newly 
blown, 


Seemed a fairy tale whose moral even yetis all unknown. 


When the flowers and the streamlets were companions in 
our play, 
And the stars were angel-spirits watching o’er our pleasant 


way. 


Where all things most fair and lovely, seemed with human 
love endued, 


And the winds were spirits singing in the forest solitude. 


When amid that land enchanted—mid the wind’s and 


water’s play, 


Lazily we lay and listened all throughout the summer | 


day. 


Musing, as the airy shadows blent and mingled overhead, | 


Or the liquid lustres quivered o’er the streamlet’s pebbly | 


bed. 


Laughing, as the silver ripples dimpled o’er our pearly | 


feet ;— 
Drowsy with a sense of beauty,—idle musings vague and 
sweet. 


Or with strange and sudden longings startled to a newer 
life ;— 


Stirring of the spirit’s power ending in the tempest’s strife. : 


Vot. XVI~—73 





Ah, we smile to read again those fairy legends of the Past, 
Knowing not that even now their magic spell is o’er us 


cast. 


But | would not now recall them, and I may not thus 
repine, 


For I feel a higher pleasure and a keener life is mine. 


For to me a world is given all unseen by mortal eyes, 


Where the beauty never waneth—where the music never 
‘ 
dies. 


Where are thoughts like angel-presence, hymning through 
the Sabbath hours, 
And a love more high and holy than was given to stars 


and flowers. 


With a faith serene and fearless walk I on that charmed 
way, 

Heedless of the Ghouls of evil that would lure my steps 
astray. 


And I wander far and freely mid the countless ages flown, 


| . ~ . 
| Reaping from their scattered treasures harvests that the 


dead have sown. 


Musing in the sacred precincts of their Temple’s ruined 
halls ;— 
Gleaning Amaranthine flowers from their Babylonian 


walls. 


Or when weary of the Present, turning ever, hushed— 
elate,— 
Thrilling with expectant wonder, to the Future’s golden 


gate. 


Hearing from its hidden caverns Sibyl tones of mystery— 


Vague prophetic revelations of the wonders yet to be. 


Turning from the evil voices, harsh and faintly under- 
stood;— 
Trusting in the holier power—waiting for the coming 


good. 


Far I see the mingled phantoms, slowly, slowly drawing 
nigh, 
As the evening shadows gather softly o’er the summer 


sky fo 


And the stars come rolling onward in a fair triumphal 
throng, 
Thrilling all the boundless spaces with their high eternal 


song. 
Oh, as thus the twilight shadows gather o’er life’s closing 
day, 


May the soul’s immortal music cheer it on its lonely way ! 


Richmond. 
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Providence, and Liberty, are generally sound, and |and Monteiths of the day, who pretend to have 
evince not only great acuteness and vigour of opened a royal road to learning, at one time lead- 
mind, but also a most intimate acquaintance | ing the student along so easily that he is incog- 
with human nature and the world. Any erent ot Ep way, at another crushing all desire 
who might take the trouble of making excerpts| for real scholarship beneath the cumbrous load 
from this work as well as from the other writings | of explanations, which are either not read, or if 
of St. Augustine, would find the deepest and | read are instantly forgotten. With regard to 


most accurate reflections upon the principal top- 
ics of general interest which occur in daily life— 
for example: on learning, on the nature and 
powers of the mind; on the affections of the heart; 
on the tripartite division of the sources of sin, 
viz. the desire of the eye, the lust of the flesh, 
and the selfishness of ambition. Where will you 
find sounder philosophy than this? ‘God hath 
commanded that every inordinate affection should 
be its own punishment.” B.1,§ 19. It is true 
this is merely an application of the doctrine laid 
down in the Wisdom of Solomon, ec. xi. v. 16, 
‘*Wherewithal a man sinneth, by the same also 
shall he be punished.” How far removed from 
the insensate rigidity of fanaticism is this? ‘Is 
Justice therefore variable or unstable? No, but 
the times over which it presides flow not evenly, 
because they are times.”” B. iii. § 13. Altogether, 
though there is undoubtedly much unmeaning 
verbiage and mystical nonsense in the work, its 
general character bears high testimony to the 
purity and sincerity of St. Augustine, to the lofty 
powers of his intellect, the sage moderation of 
his views, the fervent piety of his faith, and to 
his accurate appreciation of the demands of his 
age, while at the same time it reflects its own 
lustre upon the intellectual character of the 
Fourth Century, and the fading twilight of ancient 
civilization. 


12. 


Epvucation. Lonpon Quarrerty Review, 
Aveust, 1834. Arr. vi. Eron Scnoot. The 
Reviewer very properly and correctly lays it; 
down as the grand regulating principle in all 
valuable education, that the curiosity of the 
learned is to be stimulated and he is thereby to be 
excited to make exertions for his own improve- 
ment by seeking to gratify the easily created ap- 
petite for knowledge. ‘This is exactly the the- 
ory of an old friend, the good and great Judge 
F . “Excite the curiosity,” would he say, 
“ gratify it only partially, just far enough to pre- 
vent despondency and to stimulate and give aid 
to new inquiries, for if further fed it begets pe- 
dantry, pompousness and self-conceit, and, if not 
ministered to at all, it gradually becomes languid 
and merges into listlessness and despair.” How 
different is the wisdom of this procedure from 








the course indicated by the Hamiltons, Anthons, 


these Professors of short-hand learning may 
justly be employed the language which worthy 
old Morhofius applies to their prototypes in the 
XVII century, ‘ Quibus magistris patentissima ad 
ignorantiam via sternitur; omnis solida doctrina 
evertitur ; in cathedras, in forum, cruda studia 
propelluntur ; pro Philosophis jejuni et strigosi 
terminorum nomenclatores ; pro Mercuriis stipetes 
et trunci ubique in se@culi nostri insaniam trium- 
phant.” 

The only correct mode of procedure is that in- 
dicated by the London Reviewer. All our learn- 
ing and knowledge must be actually our own ac- 
quisition to be valuable, what we learn merely 
hy rote, what we suck in at the grammar school 
or College, must be learnt over again by our- 
selves, and receive our assent only when con- 
firmed by our own experience or recognition 
of itstruth. The cud of thought must be chewed 
by every one of us, or all that we may have 
heaped up in our memory remains a mere mass 
of dead and discordant matter—a burthen to 
the memory and utterly useless to ourselves. It 
will be merely a dunghill of erudition instead of a 
rich soil productive of abundant fruits. Self-edu- 
cation is necessary to every one, and takes place 
with every one, in a greater or less degree, who 
rises above the rank of a retailer of other men’s 
thoughts—the beggar who sustains himself out 
of the alms-basket, instead of working for his 
maintenance. We improperly confine the term 
‘self-taught’ to the man who has had no assist- 
ance from others in collecting his first materials, 
or directing his mind in the orderly employment 
of its powers. But every man who is a scholar 
and not a mere literary jay, is in the main self- 
educated. When a man’s knowledge has been 
at length realized as the result of his own thought 
and study, when it springs from his own infer- 
ences drawn from materials which he himself has 
collected, he feels a greater degree of confidence 
in his reasoning, a greater firmness and skill in the 
employment of his logic, a better assurance of 
the real worth of his data, more honesty in his 
aims, and more candour in acknowledging his 
errors, than when the views, propositions, theories, 
and dogmas have been rudely huddled together, 
and forced upon his mind in their crude and undi- 
gested state as a sacred deposit, which he is 
bound to keep inviolate, but not to examine. 
This self instruction is not Yankee, but real edu- 
cation. 
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PAST AND PRESENT, 


BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


Ah, the many haunting memories of the dreamy summer- 
time, 
Thrilling like the broken snatches of some quaint forgotten 


rhyme, 


As we watch the golden hours lapse so languidly along 
In the witchery of beauty—in the melody of song. 


When the whole fair life within us is a world of happy 
thought, 


Silver gleams and golden tissues in a fairy fabric wrought. 


Silver cords of real feeling—golden threads by fancy spun, 
In the loom of thought enwoven, blent and mingled into 
one. 


When there comes a blessed respite from all past and 
present pain, 

And the trusting love of childhood dawneth on the heart 
again. 


And forgetful of the present, turn our longing spirits back— 
Tracing in the tiny footprints in the grassy little track. 


Reading o’er life’s earlier pages, where existence, newly 
blown, 


Seemed a fairy tale whose moral even yetis all unknown. 


When the flowers and the streamlets were companions in 
our play, 

And the stars were angel-spirits watching o’c; our pleasant 
way. 

Where all things most fair and lovely, seemed with human 
love endued, 


And the winds were spirits singing in the forest solitude. 


When amid that land enchanted—mid the wind’s and 
water's play, 
Lazily we lay and listened all throughout the summer 


day. 


Musing, as the airy shadows blent and mingled overhead, 
Or the liquid lustres quivered o’er the streamlet’s pebbly 


bed. 


Laughing, as the silver ripples dimpled o’er our pearly 
feet ;— 

Drowsy with a sense of beauty,—idle musings vague and 
sweet. 


Or with strange and sudden longings startled to a newer 
life ;— 


VoLt. XVI—73 





Stirring of the spirit’s power ending in the tempest’s strile. . 


Ah, we smile to read again those fairy legends of the Past, 
Knowing not that even now their magic spell is o’er us 
cast. 


But | would not now recall them, and I may not thus 
repine, 


For I feel a higher pleasure and a keener life is mine. 


For to me a world is given all unseen by mortal eyes, 


Where the beauty never waneth—where the music never 
4 


dies. 


Where are thoughts like angel-presence, hymning through 
the Sabbath hours, 
And a love more high and holy than was given to stars 


and flowers. 


With a faith serene and fearless walk I on that charmed 
way, 

Heedless of the Ghouls of evil that would lure my steps 
astray. 


And I wander far and freely mid the countless ages flown, 
Reaping from their scattered treasures harvests that the 


dead have sown. 


Musing in the sacred precincts of their Temple’s ruined 
halls ;— 
Gleaning Amaranthine flowers from their Babylonian 


walls. 


Or when weary of the Present, turning ever, hushed— 
elate,— 

Thrilling with expectant wonder, to the Future’s golden 
gate. 


Hearing from its hidden caverns Sibyl tones of mystery— 


Vague prophetic revelations of the wonders yet to be. 


Turning from the evil voices, harsh and faintly under- 
stood;— 
Trusting in the holier power—waiting for the coming 


good. 


Far I see the mingled phantoms, slowly, slowly drawing 
nigh, 
As the evening shadows gather softly o’er the summer 


sky,— 


And the stars come rolling onward in a fair triumphal 
throng, 
Thrilling all the boundless spaces with their high eternal 


song. 
Oh, as thus the twilight shadows gather o’er life’s closing 
day, 


May the soul’s immortal music cheer it on its lonely way ! 


Richmond. 
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——. 
biting, than the first onslaught. In this way, of 
course, she lost the good opinion of those who 
saw her in no other aspect, and made enemies 
for life of many who bore the smart of the wounds 
that had been inflicted by her hand. They re- 
No event has occurred here for a long time that | membered her only as pursuing the defenceless 
has excited more general sensation, and more|with the intolerable energy of her scorn, or ag 
heartfelt expressions of sorrow, than the ship-| pouring on their own heads the hail-stones and 
wreck on Fire-Island, which destroyed the life of | coals of fire of her Junonian wrath. This, com- 
Margaret Furxer, while within sight of the bined with the free expression of opinion on 
shores of her native land. This lady for several | questions involving manifold and complicated in- 
years past had filled so conspicuous a place be- | terests, accounts for the aversion, in which she 
fore the public eye, and had excited so much both | was held by many who knew ber but superficially, 
of adiniration and of reproach for the bold ex-jand the suspicion, not to say vindictiveness, with 
pression of her opinions, without reference to} which she was watched by a considerable por- 
the course of popular sentiment, that the intelli- | tion of the public press. 
gence of her awful and untimely death could not| With her more intimate friends, in her own 
be heard with indifference even by those who | family circle, and among those with whom she 
cherished the least sympathy with her peculiar | sustained relations of mutual esteem and rever- 
intellectual characteristics. ence, her character presented another phase, and 
But besides these she lefta large circle of friends | one of far more beauty and attractiveness. There 
both in New York and New England, with whom | never was a more disinterested and devoted being 
she had always been an object of proud and af-|in all the domestic relations. As a daughter 
fectionate attachment, and who regarded her|and a sister, she displayed a tenderness, a sweet- 
with more interest for the rare and noble quali-| ness, a spirit of self-sacrifice and a womanly wis- 
ties of her heart, than for the intellectual gifts}dom, which might have been envied by the in- 
which formed her chief distinction in the public | mates of the most favored household. Thrown 
eye. Indeed, in the retirement of the domestic |by the decease of her father, when scarcely ar- 
circle, in the confiding intimacies of friendship, | rived at the age of maturity, from a condition of 
she presented an aspect strongly contrasted with | affluence and luxury, into one that called for 
that in which she was principally known to the |strenuous exertion, she at once showed herself 
world in general. In mixed society, especially |adequate to the emergency, and displayed a 
when composed of a large proportion of stran- | strength and practical energy of character, which 
gers, with whom she did not feel quite certain of | before had searcely been noticed in the prevail- 
her position, her mauner was often combative, |ing splendor of ber intellectual endowments and 
defiant, presumptuous, reminding you of an in-|promise. The admiration with which her tal- 
tellectual Joan of Are. and sadly destitute of the |ents were regarded by the public at large was 
sweet graces of true femality. Her mental ac- |faiut compared with the idolatry which she re- 
tivity, as well as her masculine ambition, led her | ceived from those to whom the beauty of her 
to take delight in gladiatorial contests of intel-| private life was daily revealed, in a thousand acts 
lect; whatever the circle,she was fully equipped | of devoted and graceful beneficence. 
for the fight ; eager as an assailant, she was mer-| In proportion to her power of rejection, in the 
ciless as a conqueror; and armed with an un-.|case of inferior and fictitious characters, was the 
common vigor and point of conversational ex-|strength of her attachment to those whom she 
pression, she would usually remain in possession | honored with her friendship. Among these were 
of the field, even with opponents of acknowledg- | several of the most eminent men in the mewopo- 
ed superiority. lis of New-York and of Massachusetts. Nor 
Still harder was the fate of the shallow pre-|was she destitute, as is so often the case with 
tence, learned duluess, or literary foppery with | highly intellectual women, of warm and enthu- 
which she came ia contact. When provoked to | siastie friends among her own sex. It may be 
an encounter with persous remarkable for these |meutioned as a singular fact that she had few 
qualities, she was transformed into a fearful Ne-|enemies among women; her power over them 
mesis, drawing blood with every word. Wo to|was wonderful; magnetizing them by the affla- 
the pedant, the charlatan, the pretender who un-| ent stream of her discourse ; winning their vene- 
wittingly placed himself within the reach of her|ration by the masterly power of her intellect; 
bitter and withering sarcasm. The havoe she|subtly interfusing herself into their affections by 
made of self-love, on such occasions, was per-|the spontaneous glow of her sympathy; even 
fectly marvellous. Every attempt at reply only| where she startled many an ancient prejudice, 
made the matter worse. for her retorts were more! or perhaps many a wholesome couviction, by the 
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trenchant boldness of her theories. Her most 
violent hostilities were with persons of the op- 
posite sex. When she met them on their own 
arena, it was usually the signal for giving battle. 
However powerful as a combatant, it was not in 
that capacity she gained her most brilliant tri- 
umphs. I have been told by those who attended 
her * Conversations” with ladies in Boston, that 
under the inspiration of a congenial audience, 
and a favorite theme, her eloquence, though often 
purpled over with a vague twilight glory, pos- 
sessed an enchantment which seemed less like 
the utterance of a daughter of the Puritans than 
of the sunny genius of an Italian improvisatrice. 

Her early education, acting upon her native 
tastes, prepared her for an eminent rank in the 
sphere of elegant literature. She was initiated 
into the classics when quite a child, and by a 
thorough discipline in philology, laid the founda- 
tion for the skill in languages, which was subse- 
quently one of her leading distinctions. In due 
course of time, she became familiar with the 
literature of France, Germany and Italy, blend- 
ing with her foreign studies a wide acquaintance 
with the great masters of thought and composi- 
tioninourown language. Few persons of either 
sex in this country had gone over a wider range 
of stcdy in the department of belles-lettres, or 
could claim a greater degree of receptivity for 
the noblest productions of genius in modern civ- 
lization. She was deeply interested in Italian 
literature, profoundly entering into the spirit of 
Dante, and possessing a critical knowledge and 
appreciation of his sublime poems. But the 
fresh, living, and romantic character of German 
literature exercised the strongest charm over her 
intellect, and fully attracted her within its magic 
circle. For a long time, Goethe was the hero of 
her intellectual worship; his writings were her 
favorite study; and among her cherished plans 
of literary effort, a complete and critical biogra- 
phy of the great bard held a prominent place. 


[ am unable to speak from personal knowledge | 


on this poiut, but I am sure that of late years her 
enthusiasm for Goethe must have greatly aba- 
ted—her new-born zeal for political liberty and 
her sympathy with struggling nations being in- 
consistent with warm admiration for the impas- 
sive, imperturbable serenity, the Epicurean in- 
difference, and ihe superhuman, or inhuman, 
scorn with which he regarded the troubled and 
blood-stained current of national affairs. 

She herself was thrown by the force of cir- 
cumstances, rather than of inclination, upon the 
raging sea of politics. Her natural vocation was 
that of acritic. With her fine, instinctive sense 
of every manifestation of beauty in literature 
and art, and her acute analytical skill, she had 
every intellectual qualification for a consummate 


judge of artistic merit. I do not say that her 
judgment was not sometimes warped by her pre- 
judices. 1 believe that she was thus led into the 
error both of an exaggerated estimate of some, 
and of harsh intolerance of others. But, with 
the genuine fairness and kindliness of her nature, 
she would have outgrown this fault, and with a 
wider range of comprehension, would have at- 
tained to a truer and more universal appreciation 
of various forms of excellence. It was the error 
of juvenility and of limited experience. She 
would have been sure to lay it aside with matu- 
ring wisdom, had she not been enticed from the 
walks of literature to the field of polities. For 
my own part, I cannot but regret that this 
change was ever made. It was not in accord- 
anee with her highest tastes, nor her peculiar 
gifts. For many years she kept herself aloof 
from the turmoil of controversy ; confining ber- 
self entirely to the highest spheres of literature ; 
and even showing no sympathy with measures 
of political and social reform, in which many of 
her more sanguine friends were deeply engaged. 
She might have been called one of the New- 
England ‘Transcendentalists, but with the Re- 
formers of that school, she had no communion, 
nor scarcely a point in common. Her recent 
political disquisitions have probably been as 
widely read as any of her writings. No one 
can call in question the intellectual vigor which 
‘they display. whatever antagonism of opinion 
jthey may excite. I am happy to notice that 
! 





since her stormy exit, with scarce a single ex- 
ception, the presses that were the loudest in her 
| vituperation, are prompt to do the most delicate 
‘and cordial justice to her memory. 

With all the prominence which was held by 
| Margaret Fuller before the public. it must be ad- 
| mitted that she has left nothing on reeord which 
her friends can regard as an adequate expression 
of her genius. Every thing that is said about 
her by those to whom she was best known, must 
have an air of exaggeration to those who were 
familiar only with her productions. She did 
not live to attain the power of free, rapid, sym- 
metrical, pellucid expression with her pen, of 
which she had such a surprising mastery in con- 
versation. Her written style suggested no ade- 
quate idea of the force, vividness, and propriety 
of her thoughts. She needed the excitement of 
living sympathy or opposition, to open the foun- 
tains of her eloquence, and to clothe her thick- 
coming fancies, in the beautiful and picturesque 
garb, which formed for them both a becoming 
ornament and a necessary defence. I know uot 
that she would have ever attained the fluent 
facility which is commanded by many far in- 
ferior to herself. Still, it is often not until a 
late period of mental development, that such 
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minds come into possession of a vehicle adapted |excited a more general interest than one sug- 
to their nature. Until then, like her, they must} gested by a Discourse read by Professor Tayler 
expect to be comprehended only in distant and | 


Lewis of Union College on the analytic and syn- 
uncertain glimpses, and even that, perhaps, con- | 


thetic methods of instruction. Professor Lewis 


fined to the partial vision of familiar friends. The |is widely known as a zealous and consistent con- 
. 


history of her interior life, from the time when | servative in every department of society. He 


she first became conscious of her peculiar gifts, |is a sturdy old Grecian in his literary tastes, a 
in a very precocious childhood, to the hour when | Calvinist of the true Genevan stamp in his reli- 





she found her grave in the wide, weltering sea, | 


would form a most curious chapter in the book | 


of human nature. It will never be written. 

Young Sumyer, who perished in the same 
wreck with the Countess d’Ossoli and her hus- 
band, belonged to a distinguished family of Bos- 
ton, his two brothers Charles and George being 
well-known in the literary and political world, 
and was himself a youth of rare qualities of mind 
and character, although for the last few years, a 
constant sufferer from ill health, which had kept 
him comparatively in the back ground. 
distinguished for his passionate love of nature, 
the disinterestedness of his disposition, and his 
fine social and conversational powers. 
idolized by a large circle of friends who appre- 
ciated his modest and beautiful character. 

The wife of the Captain, Mrs. Hasty, who 
floated ashore on a spar, describes the last scene 
as one of greater self-possession and calmness 
than it would seem possible for the strongest 
minds to attain. ‘They were on the wreck seve- 
ral hours before the vessel went to pieces, fully 
conscious of their danger, and watching the ap- 
proach of their impending fate. During that 
time, the prayers of the Catholic Church were 
repeated by Count d’Ossoli and the young Ital- 
ian girl Celesta Pardena; there was no panic or 
consternation; they spoke to each other of the 
prospect, which seemed almost certain, of find- 
ing a watery grave; and even expressed surprise 
at the tranquillity which they all so wonderfully 
seemed to preserve. Mrs. Hasty committed 
herself to a spar, under the faithful guidance of 
the mate, and succeeded in reaching the shore 
though before touching land she was entirely de- 
prived of her consciousness. ‘The return of life 
was to her almost like a resurrection from ihe 
dead. She is spoken of in high terms by all 
who have seen her. 


A large convention of teachers belonging to 
the New-York State School Society has just 
completed an interesting session of several days. 
It was fully attended by the most distinguished 
educators in the Empire State, comprising no 
small amount of professional zeal, and judging 
by the tone and ability of the discussions, a 
degree of talent and cultivation which would do 
honor to any profession. Several important 


topics were brought forward for debate, but none 


He was} 


He was| 


gion, and a strenuous opponent of all modern 
pretensions to progress. He is jealous even to 
a fault of every attempt at innovation, and re- 
gards the whole herd of our soi disant new lights 
as of the same character, half swine and half 


idevil, with a famous herd that in old time rushed 





off from a steep place and were drowned in the 


sea. With this mental hydrophobia, he could 
} P » ° P 
\not let the chance slip of falling tooth and nail 
| 


10 


| 


n the recent pretended improvements in educa- 
tion. The method of analysis, now so much in 
vogue inthe schools, he detested as an invention 
of the evilone. It weakened the spirit of reve- 
‘rence, destroyed the force of authority, inflated 
the mind with vain conceits, ministered to the 
pride of the carnal heart, and generated an inso- 
lent, defying, impracticable state of mind, which 
demanded a reason for every thing, and refused 
He 


go back to the safe, firm, geometric 





‘to believe what it could not comprehend. 


| wished to 


ground of synthesis. The principles of science 
should be set forth on the authority of the teacher; 
this would not impede the progress of the pupil; 
what he lost in knowledge he would gain in 
method. 
animated debate, on a motion for printing the 
Discourse at the expense of the Convention. 
On the whole, the majority were not inclined to 
give them their public sanction; the motion for 
printing was laid on the table; and the general 
question of analysis and synthesis was referred 
to the Executive Committee to be reported on 
at the next annual meeting. 


The Professor’s views gave rise to an 


Another subject introduced by Mrs. Emma 
Willard,—a distinguished celebrity of Troy, 
whose Seminary was long deemed indispensable 
for giving the last polish in the education of the 
maidenocracy of New-York and Vermont,— 
valled up a passing excitement. ‘This was the 
physiology of Respiration, in which Mrs. W. 
claims to have made some important discoveries. 
She has published a little volume, explaining 
their nature and application, and could not rest 
without bringing them to the notice of the Con- 
vention. Her idea, in substance, is that respira- 
tion is the cause and not the effect, of the circu- 
lation of the blood, and that by acting on this 
function, in the first instance, the power of dis- 
ease, and especially of the cholera, may be suc- 





cessfully arrested. She claims to have sustained 
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her theory by numerous experiments, and in re- 
peated instances, to have cured decided attacks | 


of cholera. The subject seems to have been 
more pertinent to a college of physicians than to 
a conveution of school-masters. Mrs. Willard, 
however, has the grace of perseverance, and 
backed up by one or two frienils, she succeeded 
in getting the question referred to the Executive 
Committee for discussion at a future meeting. | 
The Convention evidently appeared to breathe 
easier after the subject was disposed of. 


We have recently had several Anniversary 
Discourses from Boston which on account of the 
reputation of their authors may demand a word | 
or two of comment. The most racy and vigor- | 


ous of any of them is Mr. Wurrrxe’s Fourth of 
July Oration, in which he attempts to place the | 
intellectual character of Washington in a brighter | 
light than it has usually beenregarded. He ear-| 





principles. He has no taste for any investigation 
that leads below the surface. He rejoices in all 
the bright influences of the upper air. He loves 


the freshness of the atmosphere, the fragrance of 


flowers, and all the choral music of nature. but 
he has no wish to examine the structure of the 
granite foundation. But place before him a 
scene of history, no matter how brief and bare 
the original facts, it springs up into fresh life un- 


der his magic tonch; nota picturesque element 


is overlooked; not a trace of sublime or pathetic 
incident but is woven into the fairy texture of his 
narrative; and the whole canvass glows with the 
lines of beauty and enthusiasm. It was reported 
a few months since that he was engaged on an 
elaborate historical work. I am sorry the report 
proved to be without foundation. 

Mr. Waxrker’s Oration before the Phi Beta 
Kappa at Cambridge is the last on my list, and 
1 must own falls below the average performances 


ries his point by force of argument, rather than) at that favorite holiday at Harvard. The orator 
by a gush of enthusiasm. It is a pleasant sur-| seems oppressed with his subject, from the start, 


prise to find so hackneyed a theme treated with | 
. =i . ’ . | 
so much wisdom and originality. The oration | 


for the most part is free from the exhibition of, cautious, conservative, timid, without being wise 


and does not recover his gayety till towards the 
close. In discussing the Spirit of Reform, he is 


fire works, which Mr. Waipp Le sometimes likes | or profound ; he wearies both his audience and 


to let off for the amusement of his audience, and 
is pervaded by the gravity and earnestness appro- 
priate to the subject. 

Mr. Evrererr’s Discourse at the Anniversary 
of the Bunker Hill Battle, like all his perform- 
ances on such occasions, is a splendid display of 
rhetorical art, severely classical in its conception 
and tone, abounding in graphic descriptions which 


| himself with suggestions that are too obvious to 


be named; and if he sometimes approaches the 
borders of eloquence, the stream is soon lost in 
the sands of overwhelming dullness. 





Bayarp Tayior’s poem on the same occa- 
sion is a specimen of easy and agreeable versifi- 
‘cation, portraying the romantic element in the 
legends of the country, and showing its power 


fill the imagination with pictures of reality, tem-| over the American heart. I am told it was well 
pered with a sweet leaven of patriotic sentiment, | received by the dainty critics of Cambridge, and 


and singularly felicitous in its personal and local 


on perusal, I do not find that it takes aught 


allusions, but at the same time, so barren of ori-| from his well-earned reputation. 


ginal or commanding thought, so destitute of the 
deeper fires of passion, that it requires all the 


The death of Neander at Berlin, which is an- 


dramatic skill for which the orator is renowned | nounced by our recent arrival from Europe, will 


to account for the thrilling effeet which is said to 
have attended its delivery. I cannot forgive Mr. 
Everett for frittering away his fine talents in 
these ephemeral productions. They indicate no 
progress in his intellect. The lastis no improve- 
ment on the first. As models of graceful, chaste, 
and delicate rhetorical architecture, they can 
hardly be surpassed; but, with the exception of 
the subject, you find them as nearly identical as 
two daguerreotypes of the same person, in tone, 
in spirit, in construction, merely repetitions of 
each other. Mr. Everett is one of the greatest 
masters in narrative composition in our language. 
In this respect, he is not excelled by more than 
one or two writers that I know of, on either side 
of the water. His forte is clearly not original 
thought. He is nota philosopher. He isnot an 
analyst. He has no tendency to go back to first 


produce a great void in historical literature. His 
‘name was familiar to most American scholars, by 
his admirable writings on the history of the 
Chureh, aud his clear and discriminating state- 
‘ments on difficult points of theology. Probably 
|no German writer in his special department was 
| so well known in this country, or enjoyed so great 
a share of respect and confidence. 


A new edition of Goethe’s Autobiography is 
announced by Putnam and will be published in 
a few days. ‘This is in the excellent translation 
of Parke Godwin, and one or two of his friends,— 
the only translation of that work in the language 
which deserves the name. 

Putnam has also just brought out his edition of 
Washington Irving’s Conquest of Granada, with 
a characteristic preface explaining the apocryphal 
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points in the history of the veracious chronicler, 
Fray Agapida. 

A new novel by Dr. Mayo, the author of Ka- 
loolah is out from the same press which I think 
will hardly gain the popularity of that bold fiction. 
Compared with Kaloolah, the adventures which 
it describes are tame and spiritless, nor is its style 
sufficiently improved to atone forsuch a falling off. 





NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 








1. THe Lire anp CoRRESPONDENCE OF ROBERT Sov-| 
THEY. Edited by his son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Southey, M. A. New York. Harper & Brothers. 1850. | 


2. Lire anp Lerrers or THomas CAMPBELL. Edited 
by Wm. Beattie, M. D., one of his Executors. In Two, 
Volumes: New York. Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


Those who are accustomed to associate with the names | 
of Southey and Campbell some of their fondest literary | 
reminiscences, will derive substantial delight from the | 
perusal of these charming volumes. The first named of 
them, is not, nor does it profess to be, aregular biography | 
of Southey in the proper acceptation of the term, for it! 
contains but little that was not written by his own pen. | 
and we consider it all the more valuable on that account. 
It is a most acceptable and orderly collection of his fami-, 
liar letters, conveying to the reader all the information 
that could have been embodied in any other form, and pos- | 
sessing this invaluable charm that it presents us a por-| 
trait of the man, sketched by himself unconsciously for | 
posterity, which has not the afr of having been “sat for.” | 
The letters of Southey ure admirable. Indeed we are not 
certain that they are not the best things he ever wrote. 
They are singularly free from ailectation. They are whol- 
ly unrestrained by that “striving after effect’ which is 
perpetually making itself observed in the correspondence 
of Pope. In addition, too, to a certain egotism of opin- 
jon, without which letter-writing becomes the most inane 
of all composition, they abound in a thousand little phan-| 
tasies that seemed ever to float uttermost in the poet's 
thoughts, and to have been put down upon paper for the 
benefit of his friends in the most natural way in the world. 
Occasionally we find in these pages some little gem of| 
versification heretofore unpublished. The following we| 
do not recollect to have seen before : 


FROM THE SPANISH OF VILLEGAS. 


The maidens thus address me :— 
How is it, Don Esteban, 

That you of love sing always, 
And never sing of war? 


' 
' 





I answer thus the question, 
Ye bachelor young damsels : 
It is that men are ugly, 

It is that you are fair. 


For what would it avail me 
To sing to drums and trumpets, 
Whilst marching sorely onward, 
Encumbered by my shield? 


Think you the tree of glory 
Delights the common soldier : 
That tree so full of blossoms 
That never bears a fruit? 








Let him who gains in battles 

His glorious wounds, enjoy them : 
Let him praise war who knows not 
The happiness of peace. 


I will not sing of soldiers, 

I will not sing of combats, 
But only of the damsels,— 
My combats are with them! 


Of Dr. Beattie’s labors it is perhaps only necessary to 
say that they have been most worthily performed, to es. 
tablish the proposition that the Life of Campbell is one 
of the most entertaining works of the day. For assur. 
edly the Scotch lyrist was a remarkable man, and one 
whose friendships and familiar intercourse were full of 
interest. The cotemporary of Scott and Byron, the inti- 
mate acquaintance of Mackenzie, of Alison, of Playfair 
and of Stewart, the habitué of Holland House, where he 
was in the habit of meeting the first men and the greatest 
wits of the age—the sixty seven years of his life, though 
passed in the quiet pursuits of the pen, were far from be- 
ing uneventful, and embrace the “ golden age”’ of modern 
literature. It would be of course superfluous to say any- 
thing of him as a poet, for his verses are fastened in the 
memories of all who read the English language. It was 
a pardonable vanity in Campbell’s mother, which Dr. 
Beattie records, to direct a linen-draper’s parcel to be sent 
to “Mrs. Campbell of Kirnan, mother of the Author of the 
Pleasures of Hope,’ for that was indeed no common dis- 
tinction. 

The Virginia reader of Dr. Beattie’s volumes will de- 
rive great pleasure from the details given of the residence 
of the Campbell family in our own State. There are still 
reminiscences of them in Westmoreland County, the town 


} of Falmouth and ir Richmond that are pleasant to recall. 


These biographies may both be found at the Store of 
Morris & Brother. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF CountTRY-HovusEs. With Il- 
lustrations. By A. J. Downixnc. New York. D. 
Appleton & Co. 200 Broadway. 1850. 


We read such books as Mr. Downing’s, as the novel- 
ists say, “ with mingled feelings of pleasure and regret” 
—pleasure derived from his agreeable treatment of an 
agreeable subject,—regret that we can not go off at once 
and order such a villa as we find on every other page, 
with its ornaments of terra cotta, its open portico for car- 
riages, its veranda for cigars and chit-chat and its capa- 
civus library for reading. For a while, our imagination 


his set to work building these chateaus en Espagne, and 


we can almost fancy that the house is done—that we may 
walk in and hang up our hat—that we may arrange our 
favorite authors, together with a complete set of the Mes- 
senger, upon the library shelves, or lounge upon the ve- 
randa in one of the three luxurious Elizabethan chairs 
wherewith the cover of the book is adorned. But the air- 
castle soon tumbles, and we are aroused by its fall to the 
conviction that such quiet, cozy, comfortable apartments 
are net for us. 

If we were disposed to pick a fault in Mr. Downing’s 
volume, we should say that with all his cultivated archi- 
tectural taste, his designs are too decidedly borrowed from 
the European model to be entirely to our liking. The 
Gothic castle, the Greek temple, the Italian palazzo are 
very imposing and beautiful in themselves, but must we 
eternally borrow all our ideas from foreigncountries? Can 
nothing original be devised by American architects? Can 
we not construct something at which an European may 
look and say without hesitation, “this is an American 
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residence,” just as we say this is a Swiss cottage, or that 
a Spanish hacienda ? ; 
But apart altogether from the fault of servile imitation, 
an important objection presents itself to the universal 
adoption of European styles in this country in the fact 
that they are are not adapted to our climate. Fora 
Southern gentleman to erectacastellated mansion on the 
banks of the Mississippi would not only be an incongrui- 
ty, but would probably involve the roasting of his wife 
and children during nine months in the year. A North- 
ern gentleman who should build an open, airy villa, such 
as are seen and admired in the south of Europe, on the 


banks of the Hudson, and live in it, would without doubt 


become the victim of ridicule and rheumatism; be frozen 
by the winds from Canada and laughed at for his pains. 


Nor would it all better the matter to transpose these styles, 
by giving the castle to the New Yorker and the villa to 
the Louisianian: for it must be recollected that our cli- 
mate is not equable like that of Europe, but one of great 
vicissitudes, exposing the Southron at times to intense 
cold, and the Northern man to the heat of the tropics. 


So that very material modifications must be made in the 


styles most in vogue, before they can harmonize with the 
climate of America. The architect who shall adopt the 
good parts of all these styles, and combine them into one, 
distinctively American in decoration, will achieve a great 


public benefit. 


That there are abundant materials for architectural or- 
nameut in the natural growth of our soil, no one can deny. 
Mr. Downing himself gives us a good design for a capi- | 
tal, composed of ears and leaves of Indian corn, which is 
just as pretty for the desired purpose as the acanthus. 
The leaf of the tobacco-plant and the bowls of the cot- 
ton of the South might most appropriately be employed 
in the designs fora plantation residence. We could wish 
Mr. Downing would devote more of his attention to this 


particular branch of his subject. 


We can not, however, dismiss the author without com- 
mending his present work to public attention. It is plea- 
santly written, it is full of excellent hints as to furniture, 
and household conveniences, and it is eminently sugges- 
tive of improvements in house-building. Withal it is a 
choice specimen of typography and an ornament to the 


centre-table. 


It has reached us through J. W. Randolph, 121 Main 


street. 


1. Tae Potyrecunic Scuoor. The Best System of Prac- 
tical Education. An Address delivered before the Ca- 
det Polytechnic Society, State Military Academy, June 


the times, and the present excited state of our domestic 
relations. The Southern question is ably considered, and 
Mr. Trescot’s views are expressed with entire good tem- 
per and in a style of singular simplicity and purity. The 
purport of Mr. Heriot’s Address may be gathered from 
the title-page. It is a very masterly consideration of the 
importance of combining the advantages of physical and 
moral! training in the education of youth, and by conse- 
quence of the establishment of Military Schools. We 
are only surprised. that in referring to the happy operation 
of such schools in this country, Mr. Heriot has altogether 
overlooked the Virginia Mitirary Instrirure, by far 
| the most excellent and well-endowed State Military Acad- 
emy in the country, and certainly the most successful. 
Under a liberal patronage from the Commonwealth, this 
Institute has become almost invaluable as a normal school 
for the training of teachers, who, by virtue of the martial 
discipline there employed, become admirably qualified to 
conduct the instruction of the rising generation with 
method und system. 

Mr. Heriot’s admonitions to the Cadets of the Polytech 
nic School are given with sincere emphasis, We quote a 
single passage—his picture of a statesman. 


“Need I point you toa model of astatesman? Picture, 
before your memories, a spectacle yet fresh and glowing, 
as if but yesterday, in the remembrance of us all. See 
that long line of mourners, following in imposing proces 

sion, with their waving emblems enshrouded in the dark 
insignia of grief for one departed. Hear the solemn toll- 
ing of those bells—the pealing of cannon—the impressive 
burial service—the eloquent tribute to the dead—the soft 
cadence of music—the cautious, solemn, measured tread 
of innumerable spectators, pressing forward, to cast a look 
upon the remains of one, whom, in life, all delighted to 
honor. Witness the simple, yet tasteful and expressive 
offerings of flowers and wreaths, laid upon the bier,—the 
deatitlike stillne<s that peyades that spacious hall, and 
reigns over that vast assembly of citizens. These em- 
phatic demonstrations are for one ‘ upon whose like we ne’er 
shall look again’—one, whose gigantic intellect but lately 
swayed the councils of the nations—whose majestic elo- 
quence strack terror to the hearts of traitors, and ex 

posed the treachery of disorganizers, within the very 
walls of the nation’s capital—whose honest zeal, for 
his country’s good, forced him, fromthe retirement he had 
sought, back into the troubled whirlpool of public duty ; 
whose pure and incorruptible patriotism put to the blush 
the low chicanery of ambitious demagogues, and stood 
forth in withering rebuke to upstart presumption and mad 
reckless fanaticism; whose last dying energies were ex- 


14th, 1850. By Epwin Heriot, An Honorary Mem-|hausted in the defence of those institutions on the exis- 


ber. Charleston, 8.C. Walker & James. 1850. 


tence of which depended the preservation of his country 
from anarchy and disunion ; the man, whose elevation to 


2. Oration delivered before the Beaufort Volunteer Ar-| the highest station in the world would, but for the machi- 
tillery, on July 4th, 1850. By Witiiam Henry TREs-| nations of party, have been a nation’s choice—whose no- 


cot. Charleston. Walker and James. 1850. 


3. An Appress on the Life and Character of John 
Caldwell Calhoun. Delivered before the citizens of 
Montgomery, Alabama, on the Fourth July. 1850. By 
Witiiam L, Yancey. Montgomery: Gazette Print. 


1850. 


ble example of devotion to its interests, bas entitled him 
to anation’s gratitude—whose highest, most affecting eu- 
logy is—a nation’s tears! Behold here the model of a 
statesman—the counsellor—the representative—the de- 
tender of his country’s rights—the patriot—the soldier— 
THE MARTYR! 

“His country mourns forhim. She loved to smile upon 


We are indebted to the authors respectively for copies her favorite son, in life, and now, she weeps over him in 
of these addresses which we group together, though en-| death. The model of that life is his legacy to her chil- 
tirely dissimilar as to the subjects on which they treat, be-| dren. And when the name of many a renowed political 
cause our limits will not permit us to notice them sepa-| aspirant for popularity, shall have perished from the 
rately. Beginning with the last named, Mr. Yancey’s| scroll of fame, with the ephemeral occasions which have 
Address is almost exclusively political, and reviews at| drawn them forth, from more appropriate obscurity, into 
considerable length, and with clearness, the public life of| brief notoriety, the name and career of JOHN C. CAL- 
Mr. Calhoun. Mr. Trescot’s is a well written Oration on’ HOUN will have become a brilliant moral theme, which 
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History will never cease to immortalize, and Oratory adorn 
with her richest tributes, in glowing Eulogy: 
“ Take that moael for your own!” 


An Oration delivered at Charlestown on the Seventy- 
Fifth Anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, June 
17,1850. By Epwarp Eveftert. Boston: Redding 
& Co. 1850. 


“ Words fitly spoken,” says Solomon, “are like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.” The Oration of Mr. Eve- 
rett now before us comes exactly within the definition of 
the Proverb. It is one of the most finished rhetorical ef- 
forts that ever came from his pen, and glows with the fer- 
vor of genuine eloquence and of true patriotism. The 
occasion was one to call out the highest powers of the 
orator, standing as he did upon the same rostrum from 
which Webster had spoken those great orations that have 
already been enshrined among the Englishclassics. Por- 
tionsof Mr. Everett’s oration might very well be embodied 
in common-place books as models of English composition, 
and we should like to give some of them to our readers, 
had we room to do so. 

Annexed to the Oration itself, under the same cover, is 
an account of the Anniversary Dinner from which we ex- 
tract the following capital toast. Like the Bristol magis- 
trate who said “ ditto to Mr. Burke”’ we respond to it with 
all our heart— 


9th Regular. The Experiment of our Republic. If 
any mistakes should ever be made in this experiment, may 
they, like the mistake which has just come out with 


regard to the mummy, remain undiscovered for three | 


thousand years.” 


, 
Hanpsook of Mediaral Geography and History. By 


Wilhelm Pitz. Translated from the German, by the 
Rev. R. B. Paul. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1850. 


This is a very useful little book for elementary study. 


}new poem by T'ennyson—In Memoriam. 
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The subject of Medieval Geography is too much neglect- 
ed in our country where no such thing ever existed. 
There is a fault, however, in the present work which is 
common to all publications of the sort und which should 
have been correcte/ by the American editor—the want of 
uniformity in the orthography of proper names. Thus 
we have the German City Mainz on one page, given in 
the French style, Mayence, on another, and yet again in| 
the English, Mextz,on athird. Louis, King of France, 
becomes metamorphosed into Lewis. Now there should, 
at least, be an uniform method of spelling these names, or 
the student will never remember thein. If they are all to 
be Anglicized, let this be understood, bat let them be ren- 
dered uniformly one way or the other. 


For sale by J. W. Randolph. 


SHaksrpeare’s Dramatic Works. Illustrated. Boston 
Edition. Published by Phillips, Sampson & Coimpa- 
ny. 1850. 





This beautiful edition of the great Dramatist has reached | 


its 20th No., which contains the second part of the play of 


—= 

There has been rather a diminution in the tide of cur. 
rent literature since the advent of the warm season, yet 
the supply of new books has been formidable enough to 
oppress a professional reviewer. We can but note a few 
of the most important publications and reserve more 
elaborate notices forafutureoccasion. Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields, of Boston, have brought out in beautiful style the 
it is a series 
of quatrain stanzas comme:orative of an intimate and 
highly gifted friend of the poet, betrothed to his sister—g 
sou of Hallam, the historian. The verses, disconnected 
as they are except by a thread of grief and memory; and 
vibrating from the descriptive to the metaphysical, now 
giving utterance to human sorrow, now to graphic remij- 
niscence and again to spiritual faith—are among the best 
elegiac poetry we have recently encountered. Thepoem 
is too melancholy to be popular, in the ordinary sense of 
that word, but its exquisitely tender sentiment and 


| thoughtful power will gradually win it a place not only 


in libraries butin hearts. Whipple’s Oration before the 
Boston City Authorities, on the Fourth of July last, is a 
masterly performance—containing an analysis profound 
and eloquent of the men who caused and the man who 
gained the American Revolution. We are highly grati- 
fied to witne<s the successful debut of adaughter of Cooper 
the novelist, in the field her father’s genius has so ably il- 
lustrated. Her Rural Letters published by Putnam are 
generally admired for their simplicity, information and 
grace. The same publisher has issued an ingenious and 
philosophical treatise on Sleep by Dr. Fosgate, so fullof 
anecdote as to be anything but somniferous in its influ- 
ence on the reader, and full of interesting facts and sugges- 
tions. ‘Those of our readers who are familiar with Henry 
Giles as a lecturer, will be pleased to read his beautiful 
volume of Discourses on Life just published by T'icknor 
& Co. of Boston. They are impressive and eloquent and 
evidently spring froma mind capable of appreciating the 
beautiful and sympathising with the melancholy as well 
as resting on the consoling elements of human existences 
Burgess & Stringer, of New York, are successfully 
prosecuting an enterprise which promises to influence our 
current literature in various ways. They issue the chap- 
ters of the best serial English and pamphileted fictions, the 
choicest foreign magazine articles, selections from new 
works in press and interesting items of literary, scientific 


| and personal intelligence—every week, under the title of 


the“ International Miscellany.” A plan,in many respects 
similar, is also followed by Harper & Brothers in their 
Monthly Magazine, a work the elegance and cheapness of 
which, to say nothing of the value and variety of its con- 
tents, is quite marvellous even in these days of literary 
enterprise. Its success is said to be unparalleled. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


G. P,. Putnam has in press another reprint of Miss 
Sedgewick’s novels, Mental Hygiene, by Dr. Sweetser, 
original republished writings of Irving, &c. 

Harper § Brothers will publish additional numbersof 
Southey’s Life, Thackeray’s Pendennis, the Field Book 
of the Revolution and other popular serial works. 

The Philadelphia publishers announce a score of splen- 
did new annuals. 

J.C. Riker, 29 Fulton St. New York, wiil publish im- 
mediately,in aneat little volume, The Life of Silas Tal- 


King Henry the Fourth, with a sweet picture of Ladv | bot—a Commodore in the Navy of the United States—by 
Northumberland. We have already spoken in terms of| Henry T. Tuckerman. 


deserved praise of this publication and can only say that 


D. Appleton & Co. have in press the long looked-for 


the present number is quite equal to its predecessors in| Life of John Randolph of Roanoke, by Hugh A Garland, 


typographical execution. 


formerly of Petersburg, Va. 











